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Whocan form the greatest number of words from 
thelettersin READERS? You are smart enough 
to make fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and 
if you do you will receive a good reward. Do not 
use any letter more times than it appears in the 
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for you, to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent 
stamps for a three-months’ trial subscription with 


your list of words, and every person sending the 
24 cents and a list of fifteen words or more is 
guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in 
addition to the magazine of a large 192-page 
book, *‘ The Other Man's Wife by John Strang 
Winter, a remarkably fascinating story. Satis 
faction guaranteed in every case or your money 
refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not 
later than October 20, so that the names of suc 
cessful contestants may be in the November issue 
Our publication has been established nine years 
We refer you to any mercantile agency for our 
standing. Writenow. Address].H. PLUMMER 
Publisher, 905 Temple Court Building, B 525, New 
York City. 
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THE BULL FIGHT. 


BY lL WORTHINGTON GREEN 
The couriers that from Chihuahua go 
To distant Csi and to Satevé 
Announce the feast of all the year the crown — 
Se corren los toros ! 
And Juan brings his Pepita in to town. 


The rancherias on the mountain side, 
The haciendas of the llano wide, 
Are quickened by the matador’s renown. 
Se corren los toros ! 
And Juan brings his Pepita in to town. 


The women that on ambling burros ride, 
The men that trudge behind or close beside 


Make groups of dazzling white and blue and brown. 
Se corren los toros! 
And Juan brings his Pepita in to town. 
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Or else the lumbering carts are brought in play, 
That jolt and scream and groan along the way, 
But to their happy tenants cause no frown. 
Se corren los toros ! 
And Juan brings his Pepita in to town. 
The Plaza de los Toros offers seats, 
Some deep in shade, on some the fierce sun beats ; 
These for the don, those for the rustic clown. 
Se corren los toros ! 
And Juan brings his Pepita in to town. 


Pepita sits, so young and sweet and fresh, 
The sun shines on her rich hair’s dusky mesh. 
Her day of days, how soon it will be flown! 
Se corren los toros ! 
And Juan ’s brought his Pepita in to town. 


The bull is harried till the governor’s word 
Bids the diestro give the agile sword, 
Then shower the bravos and the roses down ! 
"Sta muerio el toro! 
And Juan takes his Pepita back from town. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN WONDERLAND. 


VI: THE GREATEST NATURAL BRIDGE. 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 


IMONG all the wonders of Nature in the Southwest, 
one of the greatest—and one of the least known 
—is the stupendous Natural Bridge which spans 
the cafion of Pine Creek, in the edge of the 
Tonto Basin, Arizona. For more than a century 
the trivial Natural Bridge of Virginia has been 
famous the world over; and in old volumes of 
travel was rated among the marvels of the earth. 
But if you were to take the Virginia bridge, and find sixty more like it, 
and lump them all together, the sum would not make one of the Pine 
Creek Bridge. Out here, Nature does not work on the one-cent plan, 
but with genuine Western liberality and daring. 

The Tonto Basin is off the line of travel ; but there is neither danger 
nor special hardship in reaching it. Coming by the Santa Fé route to 
Ash Fork, A. T., one goes to Prescott by rail; thence by private con- 
veyance to Camp Verde ; and thence, also by buckboard or horseback, 
to the little Mormon settlement of Pine. From there the five miles to 
the bridge must be made horseback or on foot. 

Picking his way over the lava-strewn plateau, the traveler comes sud- 
denly to a jumping-off place. From the abrupt rim he looks down 1500 
feet of precipitous, matted hillside, to a perfect little gem of a valley, 
alniost circular and about half a mile in diameter. A tiny house and 
barn nestle under huddled trees. In front are the green-dotted ranks of 
young orchards. North and south of them, are irregular dark scars, 
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overgrown with wild trees ; and on all sides the mountains seem to wall 
this bowl-like oasis. It is a picture of beauty and peace—and not a 
hint, as yet, of the savagery and wildness of its hidden wonder. 

Here is the 160-acre homestead of old Dave Gowan, a quaint, sincere, 
patriotic Scot whose hermit home is unique. I believe he is the only 
man in the world who has a two-story farm. 

Walking down through his apricot orchard, he leads you to an unex- 
pected hole between the trees ; and peering down through this two-foot 
orifice, you catch your breath—for over 200 feet below you see a beauti- 
ful stream. Asa matter of fact, his five-acre orchard occupies a part of 
the top of the Natural Bridge ! 
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A rugged path leads along the rim-rock where the level orchard sud- 
denly breaks off into an indescribably savage chasm ; and zigzags down 
the cliff toward the bottom of the cafion. A short scramble, and you 
stand in the eternal shadow of the South Arch—an almost perfect dome 
200 feet high. There are three of these domes, as wonderfully accurate 
as they are overwhelmingly huge ; with symmetrical flying buttresses 
that seem to uphold the mighty triple vault. At your side shouts the 
musical little river—born within half a mile from the splendid springs 
which roll from the limestone caves underlying Gowan’s whole farm. 
On the left, far up toward the roof, is an enormous level platform, like 
the choir of this stupendous cathedral. You must mount the ladder to 
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this shelf before you can understand the Natural Bridge. Once up in 
that hushed, twilit loft, you grasp the enormous span of the Bridge—and 
marvel at the strange providence whereby the insensate water which 
wrought all this wonder, left just here the central pier of limestone, 100 
feet in circumference, which supports the roof. 

Descending from the great platform to the side of the stream, scram- 
bling with some difficulty around the pretty little fall which plunges 
into the magnificent bowl-like pool, you can presently traverse the 
whole distance under the Bridge, and emerge from the North Arch— 
which is lower and more fantastic than the other. The cafion for half a 
mile here is wonderfully interesting ; walled with picturesque cliffs and 
choked with enormous boulders—among which grows one of the largest 
sycamores in the United States. On the west side the cliff is a precipice 
of splintered red granite, 1600 feet high ; on the east, a limestone wall 
of 200 feet, over whose brink the boundary trees of Gowan’s farm lean 
and whisper. This limestone wall is honeycombed with caves, running 
back a great distance and full of snowy apparitions. These caves have 
never been explored, though Gowan has priedintothem. Once, when 
he tried to find the end, he was lost for three days and nights, without 
torches, food or water, and came thus near to death under his own farm. 

In prehistoric times the 
Bridge and the caves were 
places of refuge for the abor- 
igines. The indications, so 
far as I could determine, are 
that they never had a settle- 
ment here; but a spot so 
imposing could not fail to 
impress the Indian mind. Per- 
haps as retreats from danger, 
even more probably as shrines 
for prayer, the savages whose 
ruined towns dot Strawberry 
valley and other arable oases 
in that region, resorted to this 
marvelous spot in the days 
before there was an America. 
One can almost people it 
again, and see the shamans 
“making medicine’ in the 
great stone loft under the 
Bridge ; the stark youth swim- 
ming in the great pool—to the 
very bottom of: whose 90 feet 
of crystal water you can trace 
the sinking of the pebble you 
throw in—or the women and 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. Copyright 1891 by C.F. Lummis. children huddling in the caves 
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while the warriors fought off 
the swarming Apaches. 

The Virginia Bridge is 240 
feet high, roo feet span and 
45 feet wide. The Pine 
Creek Bridge is 290 feet high 
(to the bottom of erosion), 
over 500 feet span, and more 
than 600 feet wide (up and 
down stream). It is incom- 

rably the largest natural 

ridge in the world, and one 
of the greatest scenic won- 
ders, The accompanying 
illustrations are the first 
photographic reproductions 
of this marvelous freak of 
Nature ever published;* and 
while no photograph and no 
description can give com- 
petent idea of the Arizona 
Natural Bridge, they may 
show enough to induce in- 
telligent travelers to visit it. 
It is another spot which the 
government should make a 
national park, to be held, 
against all vandals, for the 
benefit of generationsa little 
less philistine. And I may 
add that the old Scotch her- 
mit is patriotic American 
enough to be more than 
willing to dedicate his won- 
derful homestead for this 
purpose. 








*Though drawings from some 
of them were published in my 
Strange Corners of Our Country. 
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BY ELEANOR F. Lewis 


The gaunt pines rise above the lower trees, 

And spreading buckeyes, with their cone-shaped bloom, 
While from amongst their moon-lit, leafy gloom — 
The pale, sweet elder-blossoms scent the breeze. 

Deep in the woods, where wraith-like shadows shift, 
With the soft motion of the oak-leaves’ drift, 

Come the wierd cries of whirring owls that seem 

To play at hide-and-seek where moon-beams sift. 
In the pale light, I cannot see the gleam — 

Of wild forget-me-nots that star the grass ; 
Yet feel their presence in the winds that pass. 
Then, like the changing phases of a dream, 
Or startling discords in some slumber tune, 
I hear the coyotes laughing at the moon. 
Los Angeles, Cal 
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SOME LITTLE HEATHENS. 


BY ELLA S. HARTNELL. 


é¢ ISS! Files fiss! Fiss-a/ Lock Clod! 
Sammo! Flounner!”’ 


This is the cry that awakens the 
boys and girls who come from the East, or 
from the great interior valleys of California, 
down to the sea shore at picturesque old 
Monterey. It is the cry of the ‘“‘ China fish- 
man’’ Hop Ling. Out from cottage and tent 





pops many a head as old Hop calls out 
“You kletchum fiss, lady? Him heap live, 
velly fles, see?’’ And a wriggling flounder 
is held up for inspection. As he brings 
forth from his basket fish after fish, the 
boys are at once able to interpret and imi- 
tate old Hop’s lingo. His leathery features 
relax into the blandest of smiles. From these 
strangers he will coin many a dollar—and he 
invites them to visit his home. 

** Me lib Chinatown, heap nice, China baby 
velly cute, all same Melican chillen. You 
klum ?”’ 

A cluster of redwood shanties huddles close 
to the water’s edge in a sheltered cove. One need not be told that this isa 
**China fish-town.’’ The pungent trade winds are powerless to disguise 
the odor of drying fish that greets us. Every available space is covered 
with lath frames on which the fish are spread to dry; and also limpets and 
leathery abalones, as well as many curious and uncanny forms of animal 
life from the sea. On the dry grass are 
heaps of dry squids — malodorous 
squids —awaiting shipment to China. 
Poles are fastened from house tO house, 
and to these fish are tied by the tail, 
where they flap in the wind with 
ghastly effect. 

What a crowd swarm out of these 
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shanties to greet us as we enter the 
narrow street threading their village ! 
Men, women, children, chickens and 
ducks vie with one another in noisy 
greetings. ‘‘John”’ is accustomed to 


visitors from this seaside resort and 


by Henry Dine. London 


greets us with a smile that is “ child- 
like and bland.’’ He at once offers us 
his shells and curios; but when he 
falls from ‘‘ five dolla’’ to ‘‘two-bittee,”’ Mousard Collier Bag. Co. 
and we afterward find that he has a Coolie SABY 
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given us a dead shell instead of a live one, we cannot help repeating 
Bret Harte. 

A pretty little mother invites us into her house, and offers tea in 
tiny cups of beautiful china. These coolies drink cold tea instead of 
water ; it is not the delicate Pekoe, but a bitter decoction which we can 
only make a pretense of tasting. We buy the cups; and a two-year- 
old baby that sits on the table reaches for the teapot. What was bitter 
medicine to the American children is evidently nectar to the little 
coolie, for he crows with delight as he swallows his national beverage. 

*‘How do! How do!” seems to float down from a house-top, and 
we look up to find a group of little brown coolies fenced in on the flat 
roof of a shanty, while mothers are bnsy cleaning fish on the floor 
below. There is a chatter among the mites on the roof, and tiny hands 
are reached down in friendly greeting ; but the distance is too great, 
and a Chinaman runs up the rickety stairway, opens the gate, and 
brings them all down to the group of American children who shake 
hands with these comical little brownies. They seem top-heavy as 
they waddle around under the weight of a heavy padded blouse, and 
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sometimes two; while the only covering to their legs is a pair of thin 
cotton trousers reaching a little below the knee. The tiny brown feet 
are bare but plump. The hair of the baby boys is pieced out with red 
silk thread to make a queue reaching to their knees. The bias eyes 
smile up into the faces of the visiting children as the tiny hands are 
filled with candy. 

A bell rings ; there is a chatter among the Chinese mothers who drop 
their fish, come out to their little ones, give some instructions (we 
guess) and away the little coolies scamper to a small house standing 
apart from the village proper and on higher ground. ‘‘ You likee go 
China school?’’ we are asked by their interpreter, and we follow. 
The school is taught by an American woman, a graduate of Oberlin. 
Her work is almost one of charity, and her hope is to convert these 
little heathens to Christianity. She cannot speak their language—which 
pleases the parents, for the children are sent to school to learn English 
that they may make money bye and bye. Under the circumstances 
very littie discipline can be enforced. The oldest pupils act as inter- 
preters, after they can speak English ‘‘as she is spoke” by a coolie ; 
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but ‘from the shouts"of laughter that sometimes greet their efforts in 
this line, there is a suspicion that the interpretations are not always 
literal. The pupils range’in age from six months to twelve years. 
When this statement is made by the teacher, the sharp eyes of the visit- 
ing children begin to peer around for that baby. The teacher calls up 
a ten-year-old girl who seems to have a peculiar hump on her back; 
that hump is the baby—tied on. The mothers must clean fish all day 
during the summer, and the babies must be kept out of the way. 

Next to the baby is Toy, not yet three years old. He started to 
school at the age of ten weeks, a prisoner on the back of his sister. He 
is so tiny now that he must have been a mere doll, but when a class of 
boys are sent tothe board to draw, Toy is the first to reach the chalk- 
box and secure his place. They draw possible boats and fish but im- 
possible bears and horses. 

“Teacher! Teacher! Good?’’ they call out as a horse or bear, 
“‘ with a leg at each corner,” takes shape. Some one rubs the tail off 


war 
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Toy’s horse ; there is ascream, and Toy's tiny fist lands a blow on 
the back of the offender. They settle their school troubles among 
themselves in true highbinder fashion. A boy suddenly shoots out 
from his desk, gives some other boy a shaking, in spite of the panto- 
mime protest of the teacher, and resumes his seat with the blandest of 
smiles. Blocks are brought out to amuse the little ones. A small boy 
is forming a train of cars which requires all the desk space; his mate 
resents this monopoly, and there is war; hair pulling, yells, and train- 
wrecking bring the teacher, who removes the train-builder to a whole 
seat where he proceeds to imitate ali the noises known to a well educat- 
ed train. 

During lunch hour the teacher relates many interesting things. She 
once took her little heathens to a neighboring school to hear American 
children sing. The next morning she requested her scholars to try to 
sing like the Americans. There were shouts of derisive laughter, which 
the interpreter explained by saying: 
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“*Melican chillen sing all same cats!” 

It is almost impossible to get a photograph of a coolie. : He believes 
it shortens his life to spare enough of himself to make his picture ; even 
the children dodge the ‘‘ snap-shot’’ with aggravating celerity. When 
a picture surreptitiously taken of one youngster was finished{and shown 
to the amazed original, he indulged in a series of yells that brought out 
the parents, who punished their son for so exposing himself. 

In this village is a Chinaman who was born in California, and he has 
outgrown some of his race superstitions. He has learned photography, 
and was permitted to photograph the Chinese children in their New 
Year’s costumes, but he must have laid some spell on the evil spirit 
that steals the years out of their lives for allowing [a picture of them- 
selves to be made. The picture gives but a faint idea of their gorgeous 
costumes. Blouses of rich and heavy brocades, with all the colors of 
the rainbow, are worn by the girls, and with these are silk trousers of 
the most brilliant green, purple or rose ; their heads are encircled 
with bands and fringes of bright beads ; in their ears hang large hoops 
that seem a torture to a child; their costumes glitter with tinsel deli- 
cate enough for a fairy’s robe. The boys are dressed in plain silk ; 
their queues are pieced out with the brightest of silk thread, and their 
jewelry is a bracelet of the sacred blue stone. 

The Chinese New Year is the one festival for these coolies. For this 
event every shanty will be made scrupulously clean, and in each house 
must the sacred lily be in bloom, or bad luck will follow. An old 
legend says that this lily was a fairy’s gift. A poor Chinese boy was 
cheated out of his share of his father’s estate by his elder brother. A 
swamp being the only thing left to the younger son, he was about to 
destroy himself, when a water-fairy appeared to him and told him to 
dig in the swamp for a treasure concealed there. He did so and found 
a bulb which soon burst into bloom ; and in time the black, unsightly 
swamp was hidden undera fragrant cloud of snowy petals and golden 
cups. They would not grow in any other part of China, and their 
owner soon became rich and famous from their sale. Ever since, 
this beautiful lily has been an omen of a happy New Year to the 
Chinese. 

On the first morning of their New Year thousands of fire crackers 
will be exploded to scare away all evil spirits; tinsel paper and incense 
will be burned under the noses of the gods to secure favors for the com- 
ing year. Joss will be regaled with roast duck and other delicacies 
which will afterwards be eaten by New Year’s callers. Salutations of 
** Sz sz yue yee ’’ will be heard on all sides. The children, dazzling in 
their many-hued costumes, begin the day by kneeling to their parents ; 
then they will receive and make calls with their mothers, who will 
wear as rich brocades as the little ones. 

With the aid of paste and long jeweled pins, the hair of the mothers 
will be the exact imitation of a butterfly ; no covering for the head will 
be worn by either mother or children. Callers—especially Chinese 
merchants—go prepared to give a present to each child, and a small 
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sum of money mnst be left on the tray of sweet-meats handed them by 
the servant who is usually a ten-year-old girl. 

The afternoon session in this Chinese school is short, and it is almost 
impossible to hold these restless ones who would much rather be racing 
along the beach, defying the breakers as they jump from rock to rock. 

At last the bell clangs out, and Toy is seen swinging on the rope. It 
is time to ‘‘ ling bell ’’ and go home. The noise awakens the baby, in 
its prison on the sister's back, and the tiny hand reaches out for a 
much-soiled piece of bread held up to it. 

The boys are formed into lines and make awkward little bows as they 
file past the teacher ; then as they reach the door they break into a wild 
scramble to get out. Itseems but a moment until they have reached 
the shanties and are out again with their hands full of food. The girl 
with the baby on her back is skipping from rock to rock, trailing a sea- 
gourd after her; apparently careless as the sea-birds circling over her 
head. Out beyond her the beautiful crescent Bay of Monterey is full of 
white caps dancing in the sunlight; a picture that half redeems the 
ugliness of these unsightly ‘huts, homes of an alien people. 


Salinas, Cal. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CLAMS. 


BY C. M. DRAKE. 


|O the average beach stroller, every mollusk with two 
shells is a clam. After a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the gentle bivalves he differentiates some 
as mussels, others as scallops, but still has a dozen 
or more kinds to lump together as clams. 

Let us go down to the shore at low tide —that 
marvel of ocean strands called Long Beach, twenty 
miles south of Los Angeles. We shall find the 
sand in places fairly covered with clams scarcely 
half an inch long. Some are pure white, others 
brown, and others striped and marked with a great variety of colors. 
Maiuy think, at first, that these little fellows are the young of a larger 
clam ; but they are fully grown. By those learned in shells this little 
clam is called Donaxz Californicus. It is also known as the wedge 
shell, because of its shape. People take wire screens to separate these 
little clams from the sand and can soon gather as many quarts of them 
as are desired; and though too small to be satisfactory eating, they 
make most excellent soup. 

While gathering these Donaxes you find a larger clam with a brown 
shell, perhaps marked with bright rays reaching from the hinge. The 
shell is very thick and heavy, and white inside. Its general outline is 
three-sided, hence it is sometimes called the triangle shell. Its scientific 
name is Puchydesma crassatelloides, the former name referring to its 
thick ligament and the latter to its thick shell. This clam grows to an 
immense size, and I have found some weighing nearly two pounds, with 
shells nine and ten inches long. But most of them are much smaller. 
Like the Donax, this clam is anchored in the sand by a byssus of coarse 
hair-like substance which grows out of the shell. 

The Long Beach fisher takes a horse and plow, and turns these clams 
out by the sackfull, at low tide. At Pismo beach, San Luis Obispo 
county, it is easy to gather a wagon load of them, and very good eating 
they are, too. 

Our best tasting clams of common kinds are called Chiones. There 
are several species of Chiones, two of which (Chione simillima and C. 
succincla) are quite common here. You can find hundreds of the 
former species in San Pedro bay, and plenty of the latter species in 
Alamitos Bay, buried a little way in the sand. 

They range from one to three inches long, and if you are a clam-loyer, 
you can easily eat a hundred of them at a meal. To my taste, they 
make a finer soup than oysters, and one does not soon tire of them. 








Their shells are crossed and re-crossed by many ridges, some of which 
show periods of growth. 

Quite a little like the Chiones is a more common clam called the 
carpet-shell (7afes staminea), which is often seen in our markets. This 
shell, also, is criss-crossed with fine lines, and many of the shells have 
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curious and beautiful markings of brown which suggested the name. 
The carpet-shell is found all along our coast, as far north as Alaska. It 
loves a gravelly beach, and buries itself from two to six inches beneath 
the surface, or, perhaps, under some big boulder. Like other clams, it 
feeds on the floating bits of sea-weed it sucks in through a syphon-like 
tube it pushes up through the soil to meet the incoming tide. The 
carpet-clam is pretty good eating, but be generous to your friends and 
let them have the larger, contenting yourself with the smaller ones, and 
virtue will be its own reward. 

Near Alamitos Bay I have sometimes found the beach, after a storm, 
strewn with pure white clams three or four inches long, whose shells 
were covered with beautiful, rounded, concentric lines of growth. 

This mollusk is the Amiantis callosa, and it is as good as it looks. Its 
name means pure and hard. You will often find live specimens of these 
clams, but as they live just a bit farther out than lowest tide, they are 
not gathered for the markets. 

Your attention is drawn tosome large clam-shells lying where the 
high tide has thrown them. You see, at a ylance, that these belonged 
to a clam larger even than the huge triangle shell. You place two of 
the shells together and find that they gape widely at the top. They, 
too, must live out in deep water, but if you go far to the north, you can 
get them at low tide; for these are shells of the great Washingtoi clam, 
the Schizotherus Nuttallii, found in great abundance along the shores 
of Puget Sound. 

Down in the sand or mud, maybe two feet or more below the surface, 
lives this giant among clams. Through the gaping of the shell, a long 
siphonal tube is pushed up to the surface, and it will throw a stream of 
water several feet in the air when it is disturbed. It is not very good 
eating, but the Siwashes of the north gather it by the hundreds, dis- 
carding the necks and the stomachs and using the mantles, gills, etc. 

We find, among the rocks, fairly good clams with a coarse, thick, 
rough shell. The farther we go north, the more abundant do we find 
these clams. They are the Saxidomus or rock-house clams, as the name 
could be translated. There are not many of them here, as they seem to 
prefer colder waters; but in the north they are gathered by the ton. 
The Saxidomus loves to throw up a stream of water to scare away in- 
truders, and so does another clam found the whole length of the coast — 
the Macoma. 

There are several species of Macomas here, and they may easily be 
known by their thin, flat, white shells. Macoma means lean, and the 
shell is noticeably flat. The early Indians were very fond of the Ma- 
comas, and from the abundance of these shelis which we find in the 
Indian mounds, the Macomas must have been much more abundant 
then than now. 

The larger kinds bury quite deeply in the sandy mud, and their small, 
white siphons stretch up many inches in length. 

The Venus clam is occasionally found at San Pedro bay, and is the 
handsomest clam we have. The outside of the shell is quite rough and 
has a tinge like pale brick red.. But the inside is often very beautiful, 
with soft red colors, and makes the shell well deserve its name. 

The last clam to merit mention looks somewhat like a pigeon’s egg, 
with its prettily marked round shell. It is quite abundant, at times, 
above the mouth of the old San Gabriel river, an inch or two below the 
top of the muddy sand. Unlike the other clams mentioned, it is not 
palatable, and is gathered only because of the beauty of itsshells. And 
there are people who can admire clams only when they are in clam 
chowder. 


Los Angeles 
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IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


I stroll my garden through, where blaze 
Rose myriads such as Persia knows; 
Lingering, I pause and dream and gaze 
In this rose-world, by rosy ways, 
My life first blossomed to its rose. 


And amorous of the great glow 
And perfume of this rose-filled space, 
I loiter, linger, come and go, 
And lean and breathe and bend me low 
Above each tropical flushed face. 


These austral skies, these austral airs 

Have taught the Rose und me to bloom ; 
And who for any other cares 
When once the Flower of Life he wears, 

And breathes the Flower of Life’s perfume? 


Yet, grateful lover, while I bless 

The land wherein such flower grows, 
Dear land! I love thee not the less 
That where thy rose-ranks wave and press, 
Amid a million, I caress 

This lowly white old-fashioned rose. 


Such, rooted in New England’s rock, 
Her humble dooryards used to frame ; 

And I am of New England stock, 

Out of her steadfast granite block 
Sinew and blood and brain I came. 


Though austral suns more richly wake 
Mine and the Rose’s blood to start, 
Yet where these nodding millions take 

The eye with splendor,—here I break 
This white rose for New England’s sake 
And give it room upon my heart. 
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THE TRADE RAT. 


BY MARY E WRIGHT. 


URING our five years’ residence in the foothills of the Coast 

2) range, I think none of our “ neighbors’’ interested us so much, 

certainly none more, than did a little animal known as the 

“ pile’? or ‘‘ trade’’ rat —so called on account of its perennial desire to 

heap into piles everything which comes in its way. It is a very am- 

bitious creature, as can readily be seen by the size of the articles it 
often undertakes to transport. 

It began its siege upon us, as would any well regulated rat, by 
gnawing an entrance into the house. When tooth-brushes, boxes of 
pills, and all other articles lying loose on shelves, began to disappear, 
we did not think of laying it to his ratship, not knowing that he had 
use for such things. But our suspicions were aroused when the muslin 
used for ceiling overhead began bagging as if some heavy weight were 
upon it. On ripping one side, all our lost articles were precipitated to 
the floor. A summer kitchen built with the idea of giving California 
climate free circulation gave these rats plenty of scope for their genius. 
They seemed to think it rare fun to haul the kindling-wood across the 
floor and pile it under the cupboard ; if we thought to humor them, and 
thus gain for ourselves a little undisturbed sleep, by placing it under the 
cupboard, they were immediately convinced that it should be under the 
stove. But they soon conceived the idea of gathering the kindling 
themselves and placing it where they wanted it. Accordingly, when all 
was quiet for the night, each would provide himself with a dry stick, 
weed, or small bone (they were not at all particular what), and proceed 
to drag it across the roof of the shed and drop it down the hole around 
the pipe. As the roof was corrugated iron, the effect can be partially 
imagined. I have often found enough trash on the top of my range in 
the morning to build the fire. 

These rodents are the superiors of man in one particular, at least 
they can find a woman’s pocket, as I discovered when, on donning my 
Sunday gown, I found about a pint of castor beans where I proposed to 
put my handkerchief. My husband was much annoyed by their pro- 
pensity for mixing trash with his grain, could they find or make ever 
so small an opening in his feed-box. I remember at one time they car- 
ried several pounds of threepenny nails and dropped them in a box of 
sulphur kept for purifying hens’ nests; afterward filling the box with 
dried orange peelings gathered about the back yard. They depend 
almost entirely upon vegetation for subsistence, as we found to our 
sorrow. Our efforts in the way of a flower garden had come to naught 
on account of the ever-present rabbit and the no less destructive chick- 
ens. In our desperation we procured a mission cactus and century 
plant, and comforted ourselves with the thought that, although our 
decorations were not elaborate, they at least would not be molested. 
Vain hope! Never had our little ‘“‘trader’”’ tasted a more delicious 
morsel. The spines were no objection, for he gnawed them off and 
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most likely used them for toothpicks. He builds his nest above ground, 
heaping great piles of sticks and trash about the roots of trees to the 
height of several feet. Naturalists are prone to look with leniency upon 
his thievish and other annoying habits, excusing him on the grounds 
of nest-building. But why the desire should be ever present with him in 
season and out of season is inconceivable. Yet, everything considered, 
he cannot be called an unmitigated nuisance, for the annoyance which 
he occasions is partially atoned for by the amusement he affords. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SUMMER. 


The one superstition about Southern California to which the average 
Easterner clings most tenaciously is that the summers are intensely hot. 
His argument is very simple. Put in syllogistic form it runs thus: 

Major premise—Summers are much hotter than winters. 

Minor premise—Southern California has warm winters. 

Conclusion: Southern California has frightfully hot summers. 

A climate is a thing of exceptions. It cannot be said that it is never 
disagreeably warm in Southern California, any more than it can be said 
that it mever rains in July and August. In eighteen years the total 
rainfall for all Julys amounts to just one-third of an inch, and for August 
ninety-seven hundredths of an inch. Therefore we may safely assert 
that it does not rain in Southern California in those months. Similarly 
we may say that Southern California does not have excessively hot 
weather, although no one expects to pass an entire summer without 
complaining occasionally of the heat. 

The following general propositions may be laid down with regard to 
Southern California summers : 

1. Three-fourths of all the days of June, July, August and Septem- 
ber are irreproachable — neither too hot nor too cold. They show a 
maximum of 80° and a minimum of 60°, the latter occurring in the last 
quarter of the night. Thus the mean average temperature of June for 
nineteen years is 67° Fahrenheit, of July 71°, August 72°, and September 
70°. (These figures are for Los Angeles, a fair average location. ) 

2. Owing to the extreme dryness of the air and the prevalence of the 
trade winds the element known as“ sultriness’’ is absent from the heat. 
This tells not only in the matter of heat exhaustion and sunstroke, which 
are unknown in California, but also in the lack of discomfort from 
heat. It is an actual fact, substantiated by the experience of every 
resident of this section, that 100 degrees does not /ee/ as hot as 85° in 
the Eastern States. 

3. Extremes of heat are not unknown to thethermometer. In nine- 
teen years the mercury pot ye > 100° four times in June, once in July, 
three times in August, and eight times in September. On those occa- 
sions it was undoubtedly hot, and people sought cool places and fussed 
about the weather as they would anywhere else if the temperature was 
85° or 90°. But there were no sunstrokes ; nobody stopped work, and the 
succeeding cool night brought relief. 

4. The nights are almost always cool. A hot night does not come 
once in three years. 

During the past month (August, 1896) the Eastern States have suffered 
from a protracted season of intense heat, with daily lists of from 50 to 
100 people in the leading cities stricken with death. In that same time 
the thermometer showed in Southern California an extreme of 95°, which 
is equivalent to 80° in the East, and an average mean of 71°. 

And yet people continue to wonder how the Californians endure the 
awful heat of summer! W. D. 
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SANTA BARBARA LIGHTHOUSE. 
BY Ss. E. A. HIGGINS. 

PPROACHING Santa Barbara by steamer from the north, one 
sees the lighthouse perched upon a mesa which slopes gently 
toward the sea and ends in an abrupt bluff at the very 

beach. The drive from Santa Barbara up Dibblee’s hill and over the 
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mesa is an attractive one; and the lighthouse is always interesting in 
itself and for the charming views its tower affords. 

It was built in 1856 by Albert Williams (sent out by the government 
for that purpose), and was immediately occupied by him and his family. 
Mrs. Julia F. Williams was assistant keeper from the first, and has had 
sole charge since 1866. She is one of the twenty women employed by 
the United States government as lighthouse-keepers, and is probably 
the senior in point of service. 

Mrs. Williams is an interesting woman, of whose neat home and 
quiet courtesy many visitors carry away pleasant recollections. Besides 
her personal attention to the lights, as required by the regulations, she 
has reared a family of six children ; and home and family seem a bit of 
New England transported to the west coast. Mrs. Williams was born 
on the island of Campobello, off the coast of Maine. 


Santa Barbara 
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How WESTERN SCHOOLS GROw. 


N view of the crowded condition of the Los Angeles public schools, 

I which condition has existed for some years, a most determined effort 

has been made this year to open the fall term with no half day ses- 
sions and with seating accommodations for every applicant. 

Eleven handsome new buildings have been erected this year, and a 
number of additions made to the old buildings. At the opening of the 
fall term, September 21st, 1896, there will be one hundred and fifty-eight 
new rooms ready for occupancy. This will give accommodation to 7900 
more pupils than could be comfortably seated last year at this time. 

Of the rooms thirty are devoted to kindergarten work. There are 
now on the kindergarten staff since the last election sixty-five 
teachers, and as the age of entering has been lowered from five years to 
four and a half, it is doubtful whether the thirty rooms will contain the 
little applicants who throng this department. 

Last year the schools closed with three hundred and seventy-seven 
teachers, this year they will open with four hundred ahd two teachers. 

On the High School staff there were last year twenty-eight teachers, 
this year the school opens with thirty-one. Besides the regular staff 
there are twenty-seven substitute teachers on the list 

The school census children last year numbered 16,965, this year they 
number 20,679. Of course this does not include the kindergarten child- 
ren. These figures tell their own story. Greater Los Angeles has 
added about 1968 to the schools, as it has taken in the districts of High- 
land Park, Rosedale, La Dow, Harmony, West Vernon, and Cahuenga. 

The salaries of the kindergarten teachers range from $40 to $50 a 
month; of the primary and grammar grade teachers, from $77.50 to $140 
a month; the special teachers from $100 to $130 a month, all paid ten 
months of the year. The City Superintendent draws $250 a month, the 
Deputy Superintendent $175 a month, both paid twelve months a year. 

The expenses for running the schools for the year ending June 3oth, 
1896, were $297,338.45, with a balance of $64,146.74 in the treasury. 

The new school buildings are quite handsome. They are of the 
French school of architecture, the Colonial, English. Tudor and Italian 
Rennaisance. The property sites, buildings, furniture, library, etc., 
are valued at $1,146,680. The bonds issued for the necessities of the new 
school buildings were sold at a premium of $20,000, and bear 4% per 
cent. interest. The outlay on new buildings and additions was $332,000. 














THE PADRE’S STORY. 


BY EVE LUMMIS. 


| HERE becu something strange about the marriage 
I perform this morning, you say? You would to 
hear the story? We will have a glass together, 
then. It is claret of the Father at Bernalillo. 

I shall go back many years, before the railroad 
come with all its changes, and run through this 
pueblo. There come one day to our quiet Indian 
village a large train of wagons, with finer horses 
and stronger mules than are seen in these parts 
before. 

They were of one Francisco, an a/eman—German, you caJ] him ?—one 
who had traveled in many lands and spoke many tongues. The Spanish 
was to him as his own language, for he had learned it where it is spoken 
with all its beauty—in Andalusia. He was of those to whom the music 
is a gift natural, and when he played the guitar, the violin or the zither, 


he charmed all. 

Don Francisco was come, it resulted, to make trade with the Indians, 
to put here a /ienda, changing their grain and hides and fruits into the 
coffee, lard, calico, and all that the Indian needs in her housekeeping. 
It would be well, and he was welcome. 

It went well to him. The Indian women and girls crowded the store 
in the morning and evening when are the hours of trade, for none was 
so greedy in those days to strive for the dollar during the hours when 
the sun was high. 

But one there came to be who was greeted with the best smile, and 
whose stint of grain bought a larger pound than any other woman’s. 
Was it not natural? Lola’s eyes were like the azabache,* and her 
cheeks the color of our claret. She was—ah, she was one bright star, 
sefior! Butshe care not for the stranger: and his light hair and biue 
eyes she only laugh at, calling him the red man. 

The rich young German would even to marry the Indian girl. He 
come to tell me all, and to say that he is Catholic. I listen to him with 
courtesy, but in my heart I am sad, for I like not that strangers marry 
into the tribe. He would conform to all the customs of the Indians, he 
would do anything in reason that would give him Lola. 

So, as if he were whatever Indian, and not the rich /enderot in whose 
pockets always jingled money, he chose among his friends the three 
oldest men, and they carried his written asking in marriage and read it 
before Lola’s family. He could not receive his answer for three days— 
for such is the custom of the Tiguas—and the three days went him 
long, and when the answer came it was #0. 

He could ask twice more, as is the way of them of my little parish. 
The second asking bring the same answer ; and the young men of the 
village make joke among themselves that Indian Lola give /a calabaza 
(the squash, they say, sefior) to the rich foreigner. But the third 
time bring another answer. Don Francisco have taken care; for with 
his silver and his wine he buy friendship with old Simon, her uncle 
and padrinot and her guardian since that her father died. In one 
speech long and solemn Simon tell the bearers of the white man’s pro- 
posal that he feel honor to give his niece to the @/eman. Lola listen 
weeping, with her face hidden in her man/a.; 
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Don Francisco he come to tell me that I shall perform the ceremony, 
and that he wil] pay me well. I tell him that I will first talk with the 
girl. And when I go toher she will say only “‘I cannot! I cannot 
marry me with the American! I not love him.”’ 

So when the Don come again I: tell him I cannot make a lie of the 
matfriage sacrament; and when he get augry and threaten, I point to 
these scars in my forehead and say ‘*‘ You see these? They were given 
me by one more rich than you because I will not be frightened into 
doing evil; and I will take more before that I go outside the road of 
duty.’’ I look him in the eye and he look away, and he come not near 
me again. 

After a time of peace in our little pueblo, when it has almost forgot- 
ten itself to talk about Don Francisco and his ca/adaza, come a day 
very sad. Lola, Simon and the Aleman have gone in the early morn- 
ing! They have take the poor child to a Mexican town across the river 
where a Justice of Peace have made such ceremony as he call one 
matrimony. They return late in the afternoon and Don Francisco 
order his servants that they make one grand wedding feast. There is 
a plate for everybody, and wine to spare. The bridegroom drink 
enough—too much. Lola, she slip out unheeded, while his eyes look 
into the bottom of another glass. Where? they can guess! 

Francisco he will go for her, he will find his wife! And his friends 
shall company him. So he go staggering to the house of Ambrosio, 
one young Indian of the tallest and most straight. When Francisco 
knock loud and strong, Ambrosio, he unafraid, he open at once. 

**Lola, my wife, is she here ?’’ demands the enangered man. 

‘** She is,’”” Ambrosio answered to him. ‘If you would take her, 
come and get.her. But first think well!’’ And his hand hold some- 
thing gleaming in the moonlight, which, Francisco know, no one can 
so well use as Ambrosio. 

Francisco menace and curse, and curse, but at the end he go off away 
to sleep, his head being heavy with wine; and the next day to drink 
again, and more and more. He visit not to his “#enda now—only to 
the wine cellars. 

After a time he leave our village. It makes years, and Lola has been 
many times a mother, but for a few months only. Our Lady is too 
kind to let those little ones grow up in sin, I tell the weeping woman 
when she send for me to perform the last rites. At last messengers 
come from Don Francisco. He would seek a divorce that he may 
marry him to a woman no longer young—not like the little Lola, but 
one who has riches—and Lola should pay half the lawyer’s fee, since 
she has treated him so, and since he who once been so rich is now poor 
and of many debts. 

So Lola command her herders to bring in her herds from the plains, 
and they select some of the finest horses—as might buy a dozen 
divorces, and send them to the Don. He is well satisfied, and back 
come his messengers with the papers that make Lola free even from the 
profane law. To us that are Catholics, that of the Justice was no mar- 
riage ; and of divorce we know nothing. 

Soon my repentant children come to me to make them truly married. 
I consult my superior; I make him acquainted with the case. They 
may wed, he advises me, and with his blessing ; but first they shall do 
penance. I feel in my heart that they 4ave done penance, when I re- 
member the little graves in the campo santo; but I am always to obey 
my superior, and I impose a penance very heavy, which they do 
meekly. We are all relieved when that is done, and after the bans have 
been announced for three Sundays at mass, the wedding day come — it 

come this morning, sefior; the wedding which you saw was the one 
which made holy in the sight of God the union of Lola and Ambrosio, 


Los Angeles 















CUSTOMS OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


The sudden death of Capt. John G. Bourke, President of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society, cut short a series of articles which he was prepar- 
ing for this magazine, in whose work in and for the Southwest he had 
taken a deep interest. A soldier and a scholar of the Southwestern 
frontier for a quarter of a century, his observation of customs and folk- 
lore were of great interest. 

The last work done by Capt. Bourke was the paper read by him at this 
year’s annual meeting of the American Folklore Society, tracing the 
survival of Arabic customs among the Mexican inhabitants of the Rio 
Grande valley. From the mass of interesting data the following brief 
extracts are made : 

The streets of Mexican towns present strong resemblance to those of 
Arabic-Spain and Morocco, in being narrow and hemmed in by houses 
with zaguanes, iron-railed windows, projecting balconies, and walled 
patios. There is no general rule as regards paving, some streets being 
empedrados (cobble-stoned), some paved with the Arabic guijas, or 
gravel, others unpaved ; in some there is a gutter in the middle, in others 
there are gutters on each side. If the promenade be made by night, one 
meets at every second or third corner the sereno, or watchman, who 
derives his name from the cry he was wont to give until very recently of 
Sere-e-n-o-o-o (clear weather). He is a son of Islam on the wrong side of 
the Atlantic. The Arab emirs had watchmen in all their villages. They 
are directly mentioned in Granada as early as A. D. 1343. London and 
Paris did not have any at that date. 

The electric light is playing havoc with much of the poetry of Mexican 
evening life, in which the old-time oil lamp, suspended from wires cross- 
ing diagonally from corner to corner, was a conspicuous feature. 

For this, also, Mexico was indebted to the Moors. The streets of 
Arabic Cordova ‘“‘ might be traversed at night by the light of lamps 
placed close to each other.’’ This was about A. D. 1100, when neither 
London nor Paris were lighted. No systematic attempt was made to 
light the city of London until the days of the French Revolution. 

The world has benefited beyond calculation by the Arabic invention of 
clocks and watches. It might almost be said that a revolution was 
brought about in social economy. One of the Roman pontiffs, Gerbert, 
who assumed the tiara under the name of Sylvester II, was a student at 
Cordova before the year 1000, and there learned the art of making 
watches and clocks, an accomplishment which placed him under sus- 
picion of witchcraft. 


No Mexican municipality which can possibly provide baths for the 
people neglects that solemn duty. In many of the smaller towns, these 
are noticeably fine and well arranged 

The baths are not free, the price being two cents for poor people, up 
to dos reales, or twenty-five cents, for the more affluent. For the smallest 
figure, one gets nothing but an abundance of clean, cold (or hot) water 
and the tank to bathe in; for dos reales there are attendants at hand 
with towels, soap, brushes, mirrors, aud anything else that may be 
needed. 

The attendants are very strict in preserving order and in seeing that 
each bather is provided with his own key and tank. One half the build- 
ing is reserved for men, the other for women. 

Not a drop of water is wasted. After leaving the bath-houses, it runs 
down the side of the hill into a line of stone troughs alongside which 
patient /avanderas are washing clothes from morning until night; from 
the laundreses it runs down into larger pools, where the sheep 
shearers and dyers are sousing sheep, great hunks of woollen yarn, 
and piles of blankets. Farther down, it is contained in an aceguia 
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deeply shaded by orange, lemon, banana, pecan, pomegranate, rose, 
willow, and oleander; next it courses through one of the streets, to 
keep it refreshed and free from dust, and finally meanders across the 
prolific fields beyond the town. 


The bakeries of Mexico are entitled to the grateful remembrance of 
every traveler, and the bread is of the best ; the wheat is ground between 
stones in tiny mills whose wheels are turned by the water of acequias, 
much as in Andalusia and Murcia, the grist was made ready for Alman- 
zores and Abdelmelics of centuries past. 

The Arabian fashion of selling bread from trays carried through the 
streets of Jerusalem and other cities is paralleled in most of the Mexican 
villages, and there is rather more than an accidental resemblance between 
the street cries of this part of the New World and those of the land of 
Moslem. ‘In the name of the Prophet, figs,’’ is a cry no longer heard 
by Christian ears, and which as fallen back before the ear-piercing ‘‘A/go 
de fruta! Algo de dulce!’ of the intinerant candy and fruit peddlers 
of Monclova, Celaya, Morelia, Querétaro, Laredo and elsewhere. 

The ca/dero or wandering mender of brass pans and kettles is an- 
other type of street industry which may have come to Mexico from 
Cordova or Bagdad. 

The Mexican is endowed with a great fund of good common-sense. 
He does not believe in the cheerless existence of his Yankee brother 
who works himself to death or decrepitude before he is forty, and he 
will not follow such an example. Therefore, as a matter of duty, he 
devotes a portion of his life to rational enjoyment, and as a consequence 
neurasthenia is a disease unknown in Mexico, and one whose character 
it would be difficult to make a Mexican understand. 

Scarcely a town in the republic is so poor or so small that it has not its 
alameda or its public garden, with its winding paths or rambles (vamd/a, 
Arabic), in which twice a week one can listen to fairly good music, and 
witness the promenade of sedate men who march leisurely, arm in arm, 
two by two, in one direction, while sefioras and sefioritas, equally 
sedate, march with equal leisure in the opposite. 

Once a week there is a performance, generally by local talent, in the 
teatro. The Mexican theater, or the Spanish theater, its parent, is a 
subject too vast for any such treatment as can be given here. 


Entering the pa/jo of a well-kept Mexican home, one cannot restrain 
a feeling of surprise at the many evidences of transplantation. 

Here 1s the castor-oil plant, a wanderer from Northern Africa and the 
Nile valley. Next to it, the stately red flowered oleander ; the rose, the 
queen of the garden ; the date, the solace of the great Abdu-r-rahman ; 
the jazmin, of delicate odor; the pomegranate, which did mo? give its 
name to Granada; the apricot, a/bericogue, and peach, durazno, known 
to the Romans as the Persicus or Persian fruit ; occasionally the almond, 
almendra, and at all times the orange, naranjo, with its redolent flower, 
azahar; the lemon, /imon; the shaddock, /oronja; the olive; the quince, 
memobrilio ; the apple, manzana; the succulent watermelon, sandia ; 
rice, arroz; the poppy, amapola; the musk-flower, a/mixtle ; tulip, 
tulipan ; saffron, aza/ran ; anemone; verbena; cork, corcho; ebony, 
ébano ; lily, azucena; cotton, algodon; hemp, céfiamo; myrtle, arrayan; 
acorn, del/ota; oak, roble; juniper, sadino; poplar, d/amo; luzerne grass, 
alfalfa ; grass, zacate ; forage, forraje ; prickly pear, tuna; bamboo, 
bambu. Grapes grow wild in all parts of our own Southwest, and in 
every section of the great Mexican republic, yet the Spaniards intro- 
duced new varieties. The celebrated mission grape of California was 
introduced by Franciscan monks from Malaga. 
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If Mr. Edison would just invent a way to do our national politics by 
telephone — ! 


Lombroso, the eminent Italian specialist in prognathous THE 


jaws and that sort of thing, begins to incur the penalty of all THEORY 


closet science. Whiskey and theory are both good in their 

way, but neither will do for a steady diet ; and strong drink is a fool to 
the theory habit. Though we have ceased to be startled by the an- 
nouncement that people in prisons and slums have a tendency to do 
wrong, Prof. Lombroso has not exhausted his sensations. He now 
advises us that Dante was merely a lunatic and that his supposed in- 
spiration was just epilepsy. 

Which reminds one of Lincoln and the whiskey of Gen. Grant. If 
Prof. Lombroso will kindly hunt us up the germs of Dante’s particular 
brand of epilepsy, and propagate them, he will do more for the world 
than he has yet seemed preordained todo. And in passing-around the 
inoculation he should not be so unselfish as to fail to keep a few fits for 
himself. 


Hamlin Garland is a worthy young man and a talented 8UNCO 


HABIT. 


writer who has already been laughed at probably more than “TRAVEL.” J 


he deserves. Lacking the sense of humor himself, he naturally 
provokes the smiles of those who have it, even while they respect his 
astonishing seriousness. Now seriousness, though dangerous when 
untempered with proportion, is a good thing in a flippant age ; and the 
Lion does not much care to swell the chorus of laughter. But really 
there are things more vital to be preserved than the peace of a con- 
scious young man—and among them is the dignity of literature. 

Mr. Garland is just now promulgating himself about Mexico, where 
he passed a few wecks as a peripatetic deaf-mute. He did not see very 
much, and understood less than he saw; and the result is naturally 
painful. But—and here comes in the principle against which he is not 
the only nor the greatest sinner —he seems to think that the important 
thing to be recorded is not some alleviation of our current ignorance of 
Mexico, but—the color of Mr. Garland’s mind during the various 
stages of his ride over the Ferrocarril I-M. 

his is a vice which is eating deep into literature, particularly peri- 
odical literature. The West has suffered enough from the miswritings 
of innocent young-men-from-a-car-window ; but the one misrepresented 
is no more sufferer than the cheated reader. Our average “‘ traveler’ 
adds to the sum of ignorance and multiplies intolerance by giving us 
knowledge not of the countries he sees, but of the various ways in 
which he can be smart or impressive. . 

Mr. Garland could not talk with the people he met, who might have 
told him what things mean; and he is not a good guesser. His obser- 
vations would set the Chihuahua kindergarten on a grin; but he 
delivers them with Delphic solemnity. And really it is too bad. If 
Mr. G. will travel in Mexico—or any other country of whose habits, 
history and language he is ignorant—let him keep his eyes and ears 
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open and a bit of common sense up his sleeve. Let him believe only 
one-quarter that brakemen and cheap interpreters tell him, and only 
one-eighth of the brilliant suggestions that arise in his own fertile 
brain —and he will begin to get some of the real education of travel. 
But the longer he goes to school to his present methods, the less he and 
his readers will know. 


Only their prodigious ignorance of the facts can excuse those 
over-zealous advocates of a good cause who deny that Mexico 
is a prosperous country —simply because they do not wish to 
admit that any country can prosper under silver. One need 
not insist that blubber is bad for the Esquimaux, in order to prove that 
it would not be a salubrious diet for this climate. Mexico is a country 
content to live within her income. She is developing wonderfully ; 
but she always takes care to sell more than she buys. So she can afford 
any currency she chooses. But the United States has long passed that 
simple period, and forever. Anda nation which demands the luxuries 
of every land must have money that is good in every land. What is 
Mexico’s meat would be our poison. 


Whom the gods would destroy, they do not always “ first 
make mad.’’ Frequently the subject has been so considerate 
as to save them the trouble. The Over/and—-branded by a 
London firm and by the New York Avening Fost as a literary 
thief, and excoriated on all sides for its imbecility, venality and false- 
hood on the San Pedro harbor question—is in trim for the gods to 
begin on without any preliminaries. No such thing was ever before 
perpetrated in the pages of a magazine as immortalizes the July Over- 
land. On page 58, in an article for revenue in the body of the mag- 
azine it compliments the Los Angeles 7imes as 

“one of the foremost newspapers of the country, distinguished for enterprise, courage, 
independence and patriotism. Col. Otis has been a most unselfish laborer in the 
interests of Los Angeles.”’ 

This chances to be the truth, though told for gain. But on page 124 
of the same number begins a three-page vilification of the 7imes from 
the standpoint and in the language of the sandJotter and anarchist. 
“ Hireling,”’ ‘‘enemy of labor,’’ ‘‘ menial,”’ ‘‘ hypocrisy,’’ ‘‘ venality,’”’ 
** unpatriotic, selfish narrowness,’’ ‘‘ cowardly intolerance,’’ ‘‘ intellectual 
and moral feebleness,’’ are among the kindest words it finds for Col. 
Otis and his paper. 

There is no need to defend the Los Angeles 7imes, a paper to which 
every good citizen of California has reason to be grateful ; a pioneer of 
good government, and the only daily in the State which stood fast and 
true for law and order in the great strike of ’94. But the incident has 
its value. If any have been so irreligious as to question whether Mr. 
Wildman was created for anything in particular, their doubts are 
resolved. He is a competent successor to Dennis Kearney. 

As a contemporary remarks, ‘‘this latest freak of the erratic Over- 
land,’’ which ‘‘has hardly a rag of reputation left,’’ shows ‘‘ that the 
magazine must be in the throes of dissolution.’’ 


It is very nearly a century since Humboldt called the world’s attention 
to the vast importance of an interoceanic canal. If some of the great 
baron’s brains could reach Congress, Nicaragua would be a thorough- 
fare before the anniversary year of 1903. 

Its July number proves (pp. 58 and 124) that the Overland is not 
bigoted. It is willing to tell the truth—if paid for it. 

It seems to be a general rule that those who are most vociferous to 
have silver free are the ones who habitually find the most difficulty in 
capturing it. 
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It is more in sorrow than in anger— 

though really so wretched an imposi- 

tion merits hot indignation —that the Lion 

must again lay a reproving paw upon the Review of 
Reviews. It is old enough to know better —and so is Hezekiah 


AGGRAVATED Butterworth, author of its offense. Both editor and writer 


CASE . . , P ° ° 
must have a modest estimate of the circulation of the Review, 


if they really presumed that no copy of the July issue would reach the 
hands of a reader less innocent than they. This is a narrow world, and 
no monkey climbs far unseen. 

Mr. Butterworth has an article in that number on ‘The South 
American Poets.’’ It is perhaps the most absurd and incompetent 
article that ever graced an American magazine— which is certainly 
distinction enough. It is ignorant, untrue, and ridiculous, as it is 
bombastic and pretentious. It would not be fair to dwell on Mr. 
Butterworth’s English; he probably cannot help the hysterics of his 


style. But it is wholly in order to call him to account for palming off 


on a trusting editor and a possibly trusting public such a mess of mis- 
information. There really are poets in Latin-America; but he has 
never heard of most of them. In place of a fair list of them, he has 
assembled the most extraordinary array of cheap scribblers, stump- 
speakers, law-compilers, authors of First Readers, and the like, that 
ever sat down together on one page. Possibly ten per cent. of those in 
his list belong there; and many of the tallest names in Spanish- 
American literature are as unknown to him as his nobodies are unknown 
to Spanish-American students. 

One’s first notion —if one knows anything about the topic—is that 
the article is a huge and rather mean guy. But one soon discovers that 
Mr. Butterworth is in dead earnest. It also becomes evident, early in 
the game, that Mr. Butterworth either cannot read the Spanish over 
which he feigns his raptures, or that he is the most incompetent trans- 
lator since Ternaux-Compans. 

To call the cowboys of the pampas ‘‘ Gouchors,’’ and to say that the 
“*Gouchors’”’ are ‘‘ wandering minstrels,’’ is a fair example of the 
intelligence which animates the whole article. Aconcagua with its 
** base lost in the mysteries of the ocean world;’’ Horace as a “‘ poet of 
home ;’’ Buenos Aires (which is inland as Albany) as “‘the city of the 
purple seas,’’ and the Argentine as ‘‘the Purple Republic ’’— these are 
an earnest of what Don Hezekiah can do if he tries. As for his ‘‘ great 
Mexican poet, Manuel Acana,”’ no such person ever existed. 
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That the very bright papers of Spanish-America—among which 
literary ability and critical knowledge average high—are having inex- 
tinguishable fun over this pretentious but ignorant article, is only a 
secondary matter. The grave thing is that Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, 
of the Youth’s Companion, should have consented to mislead the public 
with an article on a topic we must presume he had the common sense to 
know he really knew nothing about; and more than that, in a tone 
which could not but deceive the uninformed into believing him more 
learned than he knows he is. The whole spirit of the article is. that he 
can not only read Spanish, but that he can taste its nutty flavor ; that he 
can feel its subtleties and its sublimities. As a matter of fact he can- 
not. His astounding blunders in the rudiments of Spanish, no less 
than his ridiculous translations, prove this harsh fact many times on 
every page. And he must know it. If we cannot require an educator 
of our youth to use more self-respecting English, we have at least the 
right to demand of him a little finer sense of honesty. 


A VERY Perhaps the strongest novel of the year—certainly one of the 
ag ae strongest in several years—is Harold Frederic’s 7ke Damnation 
: of Theron Ware. It is the strikingly bold and vivid picture 
of the fatty degeneration of a type of heart not nearly so uncommon as 
one could wish. ‘‘ Theron Ware’’ is a young minister of the vast class 
whom we may term the accidentally good. He was born that way, and 
staid so as long as there was nothing to hinder. Weak, impulsive, sus- 
ceptible ; drawn into a religious life by his surroundings and his emo- 
tions, the young man is safe while in his native atmosphere; but 
enlightenment undoes him. His discovery (being a Methodist) that 
Catholics are not incarnate fiends, is the disproportionate beginning of 
his downfall. Unable to differentiate his faith from his superstitions, 
one begins to crumble while the others fall; and the process of his 
breaking-up is not only well done but extraordinarily interesting. The 
heroine ‘‘Celia,’’ for whom he makes vain shipwreck, is an unusual 
character in fiction, and not so evenly drawn; yet she is effective. The 
author carries water on neither shoulder, and his frank pictures are 
equally fitted to ruffle the Catholic and the Methodist brethren. Any- 
one who has gone through the amenities of the country churches, 
however, must be struck by the vitality and verisimilitude of Mr. 
Frederic’s descriptions. Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 


“One is compelled,”’ says a brilliant paper of Latin-America, referring 
to Hezekiah Butterworth’s article in the July Review of Reviews, ‘to 
admire the descaro [shamelessness| which presents such ‘facts’ for 
acceptance.”’ 


“I see by the paper,’’ said Twombly, ‘‘that an accident occurred to 
the excursion of authors. There was a collision, and every man on the 
train was rendered unconscious.”’ 

“*That’s about as near as the newspapers get,’’ i.plied Cutter. ‘I 
know personally that Hamlin Garland and Richard Harding Davis were 
in the party.” 














BEET SUGAR IN CALIFORNIA. 


HEN we consider that the United States sent 
‘2 abroad last year more than $100,000,000 for 
sugar, and when we consider, further, the 
admitted fact that this State is better adapted to the 
culture of the sugar beet than any other section of 
the world in which it has been tried, the vast import- 
ance of the industry to California becomes plainly 
apparent. 

California is noted throughout the world as a fruit- 
raising country. Large profits have been made in horticulture, 
and are still made occasionally, although, owing to the fact that 
the profitable marketing of the fruit has not kept pace with the 
production, the industry is not at present such a rapid road to 
wealth as it was formerly. Apart from this, however, the fact 
remains that scme capital is needed to embark in the business of 
fruit-growing. Land that is suitable for the successful culture of 
iruits that bring good prices in the market costs a considerable 
amount of money. The trees cost money, and then the orchardist 
has to wait three or five years before he can expect any consider- 
able return. This has led to an active inquiry during the past few 
years for some profitable crop that will yield a cash return to the 
farmer the same year that it is planted, and so give him an income 
until his fruit trees come into bearing. The price of grain has been 
so low of late that there is no encouragement to work in that 
direction. The ‘‘long felt want”’ is satisfactorily filled by the sugar 
beet, which bas now been successfully cultivated in California for the 

manufacture of sugar for over twenty years, 

The first beet sugar factory in California was at Alvarado, Alameda 
county, which was followed by one at Watsonville, Santa Cruz county, 
and in 1891 the big beet sugar factory at Chino, in San Bernardino 
county, commenced operations. That factory has largely increased 
its work during the past five years, as may be seen from the following 
statement of the sugar output : 

3,300,000 pounds sugar. 
7,747,385 pounds sugar. 
15,063,357 pounds sugar. 


9,471,672 pounds sugar. 
22,000,000 pounds sugar. 


As‘above stated, California possesses great advantages for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar beets. European experts have frequently expressed 
astonishment at the percentage of sugar obtained from beets in this 
State, which frequently runs up to 18 per cent and more of saccharine 
matter, whereas in Europe 12 per cent is considered a fair average. Not 
only this, but it is also possible to extend the season in California over a 
period of several months, as compared with sixty days in Europe. 

The building of the Chino factory was stimulated by the granting of 
a 2-cent bounty on American sugar. Had that bounty not been removed 
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TAKING IN A LOAD OF BEETS AT CHINO 


we should undoubtedly by this time have seen half a dozen other factories 
at work in the State. While it is true that under the exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances which prevail in California, beet sugar may be manu- 
factured at a profit without a bounty, yet the inducement has not been 
considered sufficient by outside capitalists to lead them to invest. Now 
that there is fair possibility that the bounty will be restored, several new 
beet sugar enterprises are already under way in various sections of the 
State. One of these, which involves the erection of two large factories 
between Los Angeles and the ocean, in Orange and Los Angeles counties, 
is already an assured thing so far as one of the factories is concerned. 
An arrangement has been made with a company organized by the Bixby 








WATSONVILLE BEET SUGAR FACTORY. E.A Clark, Photo. 
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BEET SUGAR IN CALIFORNIA 177 
Brothers, who own a large tract of land south of Los Angeles, by the 
terms of which a syndicate of wealthy northwestern capitalists have 
agreed to erect a factory in consideration of receiving 1,000 acres of 
land, and of having from 3,000 to 7,000 acres planted to sugar beets for 
a period of five years. Preparations have already been made for the 
building of this factory. 

The second factory, which is to be eventually iocated in this county, 
between Los Angeles and Long Beach, on the property of the same own- 
ers, will be of equal size. After the first season it is proposed to make 
the capacity of each factory equal to that of the factory at Chino. These 
two factories, when their capacity is increased to 1,400 tons, will use up 
the product of 14,000 acres of beets, as compared with about 8,000 now 
planted at Chino. ‘The two factories will employ together about two 
hundred and fifty men, and in the beet fields 1,600 persons will find 
employment. The two factories, when their capacity is increased to 
1,400 tons, will distribute among the farmers of this section $675,000 
annually. This does not include the minor industries that gather around 
a beet sugar factory, such as the fattening of cattle, dairying, etc. 

Another important beet sugar enterprise is that inaugurated by Claus 
Spreckels, at Salinas, in Monterey county. This is to be the largest 
enterprise of the kind in the world, and will prove of immense benefit 
to the farmers of that section, who are naturally enthusiastic over the 
prospect. 

It has been estimated that to produce the sugar now imported to the 
United States from abroad would require 460 factories of 350 tons of 
beets capacity each per diem, giving employment in the factories and 
beet fields to 400,000 persons, distributing among the farmers $77,000,000, 
and for labor in producing sugar, $122,000,000. 

It should be added, that all of this sugar might easily be produced 
within the confines of the State of California. 





CYCLING CLUBS. 


UITE a majority of cycle riders in this section are members 
of clubs. The objects of a bicycle club are to hold 
club runs, run road races, supply the conveniences of 
a club house and look after the interest of its members. 
No gambling or drinking is allowed in the club houses. 

The Riverside Wheelmen is the oldest and the most 
active bicycle club ever formed south of San José or 
west of Denver. It owns a modern bicycle track, 
promotes race meets and road races, and with its 
excellent bicycle amateurs wins its share of contests 
on both road and track. Isaac S. Logan, the efficient sec- 
retary, is the guiding spirit, and Shoemaker is its best known racing man. 

In Los Angeles there have been many clubs. The first was probably 
the Los Angeles Wheelmen which went out of existence last fall after 
just keeping alive for a year. The oldest present organization is the 
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East Side Cycling Club which was formed in February, 1893. Its cosy 
club house is at 220 East Chestnut street. Harry White is the president, 
and among its famous racing men are Ulbricht, Cromwell, Lacy, Hat- 
ton and Miller. It has a membership of about 150 and has been a suc- 
cess from the beginning. The Roamer’s Road Club, organized early last 
year, is a small cycle club which had a roomy club house}on South 
Olive last year, but which now meets only at the homes of its "members. 

The Los Angeles Road Club was formed a few weeks ago and now has 
over a hundred active members. It has just opened a beautifully situa- 
ted club housefat 917 South Broadway. Herman Kraetzer is its hustling 
captain. The Road Club 
hag at once’ made itself 
famous by an unusual 
activity. It runs a 
monthly ten mile road 
race and has many 
speedy racing men, 
among whom is Delay, 
the well-known ama- 
teur. Others are Ruess, 
Bell, Zalazar and Case- 
nave. There is one 
other club in Los An- 
geles, a popular organ- 
ization, containing both 
ladies and gentlemen. 
Its name is the Citrus 
Wheelmen. 





Pasadena has a flour- 
Photo. by ©. F. Gates. ya ishing club which owns 
TUNNEL NEAR GARVANZA. the finest dirt bicycle 
track on the coast. The Crown City Cycling Club is not the only cycle 
organization in Pasadena, but it has made an enjoyable name already by 
its fine showing in floral parades, blue ribbon meets, road races and the 
other things that make up the club life of cycle organizations. The 
Pasadena Wheelwomen’s Club is made up of ladies as its name implies. 
The San Diego Wheelmen now have about three hundred members 
and are as much a social club as any organization in that city. A three- 
story club house gives it a finer home than any other cycle club in 
Southern California. 

There are small clubs at Ontario, Santa Ana, San Bernardino, Pomona 
and Santa Barbara and bicycle clubs have also been organized at other 
points in Southern California. In Arizona there are several well known 
clubs, those at Tucson, Phcenix and Flagstaff being the largest. The 
latter, the Coconino Cycling Club, holds an annual run into the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado each August. c. F. G. 
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SOME BICYCLE CLuBS. 








ONTARIO. 


ITUATED at a distance of 35 miles from the Pacific ocean, and 39 
miles east of Los Angeles, on the main line of both the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fé railways, is the beautiful town of Ontario. 

In location, climate, soil, and water privileges, Ontario has many ad- 
vantages. Fine business blocks, electric cars and lighting, handsome 
churches and schools, fine residences, surrounded by what is already 
becoming a great forest of citrus and deciduous orchards, blocked out 
by splendid shade trees — such is Ontario at thirteen years. How many 
Eastern towns twice its age and population would ever dream of half 
its progress? The elevation, ranging from 950 to 2500 feet, insures a 
most healthful and agreeable climate, while the conditions for growing 
citrus and deciduous fruits cannot be excelled. 





A NAVEL ORANGE GROVE 


For the past two years Ontario has planted more orchard lands than 
any other district in Southern California, the firm of Hansen & Co. alone 
having planted over 1500 acres to the various kinds of citrus and decidu- 
ous fruits. This they are selling in 10 or 20-acre tracts, at prices ranging 
from $150 to $400 per acre, according to location of lots and water priv- 
ileges. These prices are for three-year-old orchards. The streets and 
avenues are planted to ornamental and shade trees, and kept in good 
order. There are some beautiful residences now on their tract. 

They also have several orchards in full bearing which are good value, 
and will bear investigation. Anyone desiring further information should 
write for pamphlet to Hansen & Co., Ontario, or 122 Pall Mall, 
London, England. 











HE TRIES A “DEAD EASY THING’ AT CORONADO 





















































AND IS A-MAZED. 


There’s Nothing in Los Angeles 
e,f2etm4 = CORONADO WATER SOUR 





MR. WHEDON, at 204 S. Spring Street 
Distributes CORONADO WATER in ede yee 





Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp or SunsHinE.” 
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That ‘‘ Trade Rat’’ Again. 

We don’t like him. He is not a sufficiently 
careful discriminator, being as likely to exchange 
a pair of beans for the gold cuff-buttons pur- 
loined as the reverse. He was yy! while 
at work in our neighbor's bin, but alas, he paid 
a visit to the LAND OF SUNSHINR’S. In its ‘cool 
and refreshing "’ innocence the August advertise- 
ment of ‘ Coronado Water Sour”’ lay upon the 
stone awaiting its form. 

He needed a DeVinne R. None were handy in 
the case before him—that in the Coronado “ad.” 
was. He therefore “lifts” the R from the word 
Sour and later carelessly replaces it with a De- 
Vinne P. Nine thow more Soups therefore 
went into circulation than there was demand for, 
and a sharp decline in prices ensued. This was 
not a fair exchange and was therefore robbery. 
A sign now hangs in our composing room and 
woe to the next one who intentionally or other- 
wise puts the Lanp oF SUNSHINE or its patrons 
in the Sou-p. 


Ice Cream Made by a New Process. 


Thave an ice cream freezer that will freeze cream 
instantly. The cream is put into the freezer and 
comes out instantly, smooth and perfectly frozen. 
This astonishes people, and a crowd will gather to 
see the freezer in operation, and they will all want 
totry the cream. You can sell cream as fast as it 
can be made, and sell freezers to many of them 
who would not buy an old style freezer. It is 
really a curiosity and you can sell from $5 to $8 
worth of cream and six to twelve freezers every 
day. This makes a pretty good profit these hard 
times and isa pleasant employment. W. H. Baird 
& Co., 140 S. Highland Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, 
Pa., will send full particulars and information in 
regard to this new invention on application, and 
will employ good salesmen on salary. 


Cooking Without Fire, 
The very best and latest invention. No steam, 
dirt, odor, or heat in the house, making it a 
pleasure to cook with ‘‘ The Royal Cooker.” It 


consumes but a few moments of your time in the 
morning, thus saving you time and labor. If not 
satisfactory it can be returned with no expense. 
American Royal Manufacturing Co., room 48, 
Bryson Bldck. J. HOMMEL, Manager. 


DON’T BE A CLAM. 


When business is dull the judicious man profits 
by the shortsightedness and faintheartedness of 
his neighbor and advertises just when it is most 
needed. 

When business is good he advertises for the 
trade which he would otherwise divide with his 
more complacent competitors. 

Because one has not money to throw away, it 
hardly follows that he is not the loser by holding 
on to it. More is lost b ee good opportu- 
nities than by seeking them. Only those who are 
influenced by the inexpensiveness of a medium 
or the unsubstantiated statements of its repre- 
sentative, make mistakes in advertising. 

It always pays to get whatever business there 
is. If not, why then do the most extensive and 
unremitting advertieare not only prosper but con- 
stantly increase rather than diminish their ef- 
forts ? 

Nothing is more logical than if you 


Attract Your Share of Attention, 


all things being equal, you must get your share 
of trade. It certainly does not stand to reason 
that those who do not hear of you will pass by 
those of whom they do in order to give you their 
trade. The one who waits for business to find 
him may get some, but, as we have had occasion 
to suggest ere this, most milkers now-a-days have 
learned that they have to go after the cow. 


What Those Who Have Tried lit Say. 
“Mr. PF. A. PaTtree. 

**Bus. Mgr. Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Dear Sir: We write to request that in your 
next issue you double the size of our advertise- 
ment. Wehope we are not too late, as we esteem 
it of great importance. 

“We have received better returns during the 
past year from our advertisement in the Lanp oF 
SUNSHINE than from all others put together. 

“ We are truly yours, 
“Woop & CrurcH, 
‘Real Estate, etc., Pasadena, Cal.” 





* * * * “Our advertisements in the Lanp 
OF SUNSHINE have brought us customers not only 
from Los Angeles but from Redlands, and other 
outside towns. 

“Avery Stavus SHog Co., 
* Los Angeles,” 


“While in charge of the Chino Ranch Com- 
pany’s interests, I had occasion to place a very 
small advertisement in your beautiful magazine. 
It affords me pleasure to state that I received 
more replies from that small advertisement, ap- 
pearing only twice, than from any other medium 
used during four months of that period. I will 
arrange for a permanent advertisement at an 
early date. 

“ W. H. HoLasrmp.” 


* * *** Prom the orders which we receive for the 
catalogue we are advertising in the LAND OF 
SUNSHINE, it must have an effective and wide 
distribution. H. JEVNE, 

** Wholesale and Retail Grocer, Los Angeles.” 


** * “We know of no better presentation of 
this section, nor one which seems to catch on 
more effectively. The advertisement which we 
have been running has induced a large number 
of inquiries from so many different portions of 
the United States and foreign countries that we 
are satisfied that the LAND OF SUNSHINE is a ve 
important factor in making certain a large immi- 
gration to this section. * * * 

* Griper & Dow, 
*Adams-st. Tract, Los Angeles.” 


“Our advertisement m your recent issue has 


-already made us one sale and brought several 
. 


inquiries. * * 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OxyDONOR Co. 
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WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY. 


* © © * “A party of ten came up the trail in 
response to my first advertisement, and spent 
several days on the peak, thus paying in advance 
my six months’ contract with you, and leaving 
me a profit besides. 


“Camp Wilson.’’ 


“Cc. S. MARTIN. 


“My advertisement has been instrumental in 
placing me in correspondence with more in- 
vestors than all other mediums combined. 

“Pannig M. McKoon, 
“Executrix Fanito Rancho, Santee, Cal.”’ 





“It is the only publication in which any of my 
guests have ever mentioned seeing my advertise- 
ments. 

“*S, REINHART 
** Hotel Arcadia, Santa Monica.” 


The four subscriptions which I have given 
~~ somewhat express my confidence in the 
ND OF SUNSHINE, but I do not hesitate to say 
that I consider it the best advertising medium 
which has yet been given to this section 
“Jno. P. Fisk, 
“ Real Estate, Redlands, Cal.” 


“Dear Son: I am this moment in receipt of 
the magazine, LAND OF SUNSHINE, with our ‘ ad.’ 
It is first-class in every respect. * * * 

* The half-tones are excellent, and the reading 
matter could not be improved upon for good taste 
and comprehensiveness. If you do all your ad- 
vertising as well as this, you will show that you 
areanaptscholar. * * 

“ COL. -, P. JACKSON, 
** Napa Soda Springs, Cal.” 


*** “We get more inquiries through the Lanp 
OF SUNSHINE than from any other advertising we 
send out, * * * 

Jno. E. Boat, 


“San Diego Land & Town Co., National City, Cal.” 


“Mv attention was called by customers to my 
advertisement in the Lanp or Su NOHINE before I 
had found time to see it myself. * * 

* GEORGE adil 
“ Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Pictures, Mouldings, Artists’ Materials and 
tionery.’’ 





** Herewith a letter from a would-be purchaser 
of my property, which you will see was sent to 
me from Chicago on the 6th inst , in answer to 
my advertisement which appeared in your mag- 
azine on the 25th of the previous month 

WILL D. GouLpD, 
** Att’y, Los Angeles, Cal.” 


**T believe that I was the first to take advertis- 
ing space in your monthly, and I have every 
reason to be the last to leave it. 

‘J. E. O’Brien, 
* Hotel Brewster, San Diego.” 


“My page advertisement in your magazine has 
placed us into correspondence with a number of 
intending investors, one of whom has od 
made a $5000 purchase. “J. W. 

“ Stimson Block, Los pt =F wad 


“ Our two City Directory advertisements in the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE were the means of our selling 
a number of books—one or two in such distant 
territory as Texas. 

“ Gro. W. MAXWELL, 
‘L. A. Directory Co., Los Angeles.”’ 








“T am a ‘stayer,’ said a gentleman who walked 
into our office the other day. I have been deal- 
ing with the same laundry for six years past, but 
if the ‘ no-saw-edge collar and cuff ironer ’ which 
you are advertising in the Land of Sunshine will 
do what you claim, you can have my business.” 

EMPIRE STEAM LAUNDRY, 
Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 


* * * “ Your pages offer the most attractive and 
we believe the most profitable form of advertis- 
ing. BOARD OF TRADE, 

“ Pomona, Cal.” 


*** “From a doubter I have grown through 
experience to prefer your medium to all others. 
“ THos. MCD. POTTER. 
* Woodlawn Tract, Los Angeles.” 
* + “It may be pleasant for you to know that 
we are more than pleased with returns. 
“HANSEN & Co., Ontario, Cal.”’ 





Dk H SANCHE'S 


OO a 





tion of which Oxygen from the air can be supplied in any desired quantity. It has cured anc 
fully tested in thousands of cases of all forms of disease. 


THE NEW LIFE GIVER, 


The Original Oxydonor “ Vic- 
tory’ for Self-treatment, Sup- 
plies Oxygen to the blood, and 
cures disease and pain under 
Nature’s own laws. Applied 
as in illustration. ‘‘ Oxygen is 
Life.” How to increase this 
element in the system was an 
unsolved problem to medical 
science until Dr. H. Sanches 
discovered a wonderful law of 
natural forces by the applica- 

P been 
fhat fairer can we offer than the 


TESTIMONY OF PEOPLE YOU KNOW 


who have given Oxydonor a trial ? 


Rev. Burt Estes Howarp, Pastor First Presbyterian Church ; Rev 


W. J. CHICHESTER, Pastor 


Immanuel Presbyterian Church ; Rev. H. A. NEWELL, Pastor Bethany Presbyterian Church; REv. 


Dan’t. REED, Pastor First Baptist Church; Mr. F 


Q. Story, of the First National Bank ; Pror. D. H. 


MorRRIson, Voice Culture Rooms, 77 and 78 Potomac Block, and others. 


Oxydonors Sold aud Kented. 


Treatment Given at Our Rooms. 


For further particulars cal! on or address 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OXYDONOR CO., 
Rooms 209-210 Wilson Block, 8. E. Cor. First and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. Take Elevator. 





Please mention that you “ saw it in the Lanp oF SunsuINE.” 

















POMONA COLLEG S.anesont 


Courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.S., 
and B.L. Its degrees recognized by Uni- 
versity of California and other Graduate 
Schools. Also preparatory School, fitting 
for all Colleges, and a School of Music of 
high grade. 
Address, C. G. BALDWIN, Pres. 
JOHN C, FILLMORE, 
Director of School of Music. 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


For GiAts ano YounG Laoies 
865 W. 23d St., Los Angeles. 


Handsome home with family discipline and refined 
family life, for twenty girls. New annex this year, 
containing assembly room, class rooms, studio, 
gymnasium, etc. Preparatory to be opened this 
year. Girls graduated in Latin and English 
courses, and prepared for any college to which 
women are admitted. Extended course in English 
Language and Literature, and special opportu- 
nities for work in Art, History, etc. During the 
summer Mrs. Caswell travels in Europe with 
classes. 


HAFFEY : at ONTARIO 
Tee Mooe: Co.omy’:), CAL. 
An ENDOWED Preparatory and Boarding 
School. 
15 PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS: 





(Johns a ; Oxford, Eng.; W esleyan, 
Con Toronto, etc. 
INDIVIDUAL METHOD: The bright 


are not retarded, the slow not crowded. 
Graduate not “in four years,”’ but when 
ow engi credits are gained—be it earlier 


or lat 
CHAFFEY GRADUATES SUCCEED: 
5 have been Editors of their respective 
University publications ; 3 Business Man- 
agers ; a number have taken first prizes 
in rhetoricals; 1, a member Cal. State 
Univ. Faculty; 1, a Fellow in Chicago 
Univ.; 2 Asst. Prin. High Schools ; 2 Edit- 
ors and publishers weekly papers ; etc. 
HEALTH: The “ College Home” is peculiar 
because of the motherly care of the ma- 
tron, the abundance of well cooked and 
well served food, and other conditions that 
make the new student healthy and hearty. 
TENTH YEAK begins Sept. 17, 1896. 
Address Dean, William T. Kandall, A. M. 
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PASADENA. 


MISS ORTON’S 
Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 


FROBEL INSTITUTE ‘exes or nossa) 


QIEST ADAMS ST., COR. HOOVER ST. 
LOS ANGELES 


All grades taught. from Kindergarten to College 
Training School for Kindergartners a specialty. 


PROF. AND MME. LOUIS GLAVERIE. 
Circular sent on application. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


1918-192¢ South Grand Avenue 


For resident and day pupils. An attractive home, 
and thorough school. 


MISS PARSONS AND MISS DENNEU, 
PRINCIPALS 


eo 
Ideal location in country. near the foothills. 
Forty boys, eight teachers. Not a /arge school, 
but a good one. Military discipline. $250.00 @ 
year. Noextras. Send for catalogue. 
C. A. WHEAT, Principal, 


P.O, Box 193. 


WOQBURY 
Vbiedireadt Zia 


226 S. SprinG St., Los ANGELES 


A BoaRroine ScHooL FoR Bors 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





Oldest, Largest and Best. Send for Catalogue. 


G. A. Hover, 
President. 


N. G. Fevcker, 
Vice President. 





‘Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp oF StnsHiKe.”’ 
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LOS ANGELES BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Currier Building 
UNEXCELLED.... 


Send for INustrated Catalogue. 


“THE INVESTOR” 


A Financial Guide to Southern California and 
Weekly Journal of Finance, Insurance 
and Trade 
G. A. DOBINSON, Editor. 

Published every Thursday 
Subscription, $3.00 per annum. 
Sample copies mailed on application. 
* The best journal of its class in the West."’ 
N. Y. Bond Buyer 


“Commendable in every way.’’"—American Jn- 
vestments 

* Has made an enviable reputation.’'— Redlands 
Citrograph. 


Office, 4 Bryson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send for a free sample copy of 


*GAMELAND,® 


the monthly echo from the woods, the 
waters, the mountains and the fields. 


It is practical and authentic. Yearly 





subscription, to any address, ONE 

DOLLAR. Three trial numbers, tw enty-five cents. 
GAMELAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

277 Broadway, - - New York, N. Y¥- 
Sent together with the Southwestern magazine 

the LAND OF SUNSHINE, twelve months, for $1.50 

Gameland, 277 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S.A 


The California Cultivator (Aonihiy) 


The only agricultural paper in California 
which has for a year past given each month 
affidavit of its circulation. Guaranteed largest 
bona fide list of subscribers of any Farmer’s paper 
in Southern California. Advertisers Get Results. 
Subscription price $1.00 a year ; sample copy ro c. 
Advertising rates on application 
GOODWIN & THOMAS, Publishers and Proprietors, 

110 W. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


$100 worth for 10c. 


Send 10 cen! 10 cents for illustrated book telling telling how 

* to start a FREE LIBRARY yom locality 
without cost to the members. et it quick !! 
CITIZENS” L IsRARY Asem 

No. 63 FIFTH Avenue, York, X. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


GUARANTEES PROMPT, ACCURATE AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE. 





Supplies notices and clippings on any subject 
from all periodicals on the Pacific Coast Lasieees 
and personal clippings, trade news, advance 
reports on all contract works. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE, 200 Ne HIGH STREET 








VERY FEW REMAIN 
OF THE 


FIRST EDITION 
OF 


Percival Pollard’s 
Novel of Today, .. . Cape of 
With cover design (in red, Storms 


white and black) by Will H 
Bradley, and the title page by John Sloan. A 
limited edition on hand-made paper. Price $1.00. 


Clever and out-of-the-common. —Chicago Journal 
Distinctly a clever book.—CArcago 77+:bune 

Has made a hit Footught 

Brightly told.—Mtlwaukere Evening Wisconsin 


On receipt of 10 cents we will send, to any 
address, a copy of our largely illustrated cata- 
logue of s0o posters exhibited by The Kcho and 
The Century 


THE ECHO’S POSTERS 


Will H. Bradley's, 1895... 25¢ 
Miss H. 8. Lowry’s...... 25¢ 
Bradley’s, 1896........ 25¢ 


The Echo, New York 


130 Fulton Street 


For One Dollar 


We will send you STAFFORD's NEW MAGAZINE 
for one year, and besides will send you fifteen 
complete books for a premium—the whole fifteen 
books in fifteen separate volumes (handy pocket 
size, dound, not trashy pamphiets), are sent you 
by mail, postage prepaid, as soon as your sub- 
scription is received. In addition to this you get 
the magazine (chock full of good home and 
general reading), once every month for twelve 
mouths. 

The premium books which you receive all to- 
gether at once when you subscribe. are as follows: 
/he Seariet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
Under the Red Fiag, by Miss M. E. Braddon; 
Aing Solomon's Mines, by H. Kider Haggard ; 
The Corsican Brothess, by Alexander Dumas ; 
The Black Dwar/, by Sit Walter Scott; A Nodle 
Life, by Miss Mulock ; A Study tn Scariet, by A. 
Covau Doyle; 7he Sea King, by Captain Marryat ; 
The Stege ef Granada, by Sit E. Bulwer Lytton : 
Mr. Meeson’s Will, by H. Rider Haggard; 7he 
Wandering Heir, by Charles Reade ; No Thor- 
oughfare, by Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins; 
The Great Haggarty Diamond, by W. M. Thacke- 
ray; Zhe Surgion's Daughter, by Sir Walter 
Scott; and Zreasure /sland, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Send one dollar for STAFFORD'S NEW MAGAZINE 
for one year, and all of these fifteen great books 
will be sent to you by return mail. The magazine 
will follow month by month for twelve months— 
but you get the premium books, all of them, 
right away. Remit by P O. Order, Registered 
Letter or Express at our risk. Address, 

H. STAFFORD, Publisher, 
Stafford’s New pony 
106-108 Fulton Street, 
P. O. Box 2264. New York, N. Y. 


3” Please mention this magazine. “Gs 





.sease mention that you “saw it in the Lo AND OF . SUNSHINE.” 
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ELEGANT NEW QUARTERS 
210 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


Established 1882. 


RETAIL 











GRIDER & DOW 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENT 
BROKERS 
ESTABLISHED 188!—IN LOS ANGELES 


We invite correspondence with INVESTORS 
desiring to buy or sell property in SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA to engage in MANUFACTURING 
or other lines of business. 

We have RANCHES and FARMING LANDS, 
and LARGE TRACTS desirable for COLONIZA- 
TION Pu ORANGE, LEMON and KNG- 
LISH W ALNUT Groves. CITY property for sub- 
division. BUSINESS BLOCKS and BUSINESS 
PROPERTY for sale. BUSINESS OPPORTU- 
NITIES in commercial and manufacturing lines. 
References: Leading Business Men and Banks in 

Los Angeles. 
OWNERS AND SOLE AGENTS 
For Kincaid—Philbin—Grosser--Fletcher—-Montezuma 
Clanton—Central Ave.—Briswalter and Adams Street 
Tracts. 

Send for illustrated Catalogue of Farms and 
City Property. 

Mining Properties Wanted. We arein a 
a to buy and sell. Have a cash customer 
‘or a gold or copper proposition. Reports 
furnished. 


OFFICE: 139 SOUTH BROADWAY. 











OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Capital (paidup' - - oo 00 
Surplusand Reserve - - 820,000 

Total - - $1 320,000.00 
OFFICERS: 


B. W. HIRLLMAN.......00000 cccccesescecceseeeeeceeeee President 


HENRY 
G. A. J. 





. FLBISHMAN. 
BIMANN,.......000000.se0eens 
DIRECTORS: 


W. H. Perry. C. EK. THom, J. F. FRANCIS, 
O. W. CuHILps, I. W HELLMAN, Jr., T. L. Dogue. 
A. eee H. W. Heci_may, I. W. HELLMAN. 
Collection Department Correspond- 

vited. —y Deposit Boxes for rent. 


Please mention that you 








THE TERMINAL RAILWAY 


Whose lines extend 
from San Ped 
site of the 
deep - water 


| through Long Beach, 
| Los Angeles and Pasa- 


| dena, to 


| Echo Mountain ; 


Altadena, 
where connection is 
made with the electric 


| railway for Rubio 


Cafion and the great 
incline railway for 
and 
the Glendale Branch, 
traversing the beauti- 
ful Glendale Valley, to 
Glendale and Verdugo 
Park, affords the tour- 
ist an opportunity to 
see one of the prettiest 
sections of the “ Land 
of Sunshine" without 
the exertion usual to 
long trips. 


LOS ANGELES 


Trains leave 
for Mountains: 
9:30 @. M., 3:90 
p. m., daily. 

Trains leave 
for Beach : 9:10 
a.m., 1:10 and 
5.15 p.m., daily 
8.15 a.m. &5.45 
p.m. Sundays. 


OF LOS ANGELES, 


Capital Stock - 


Surplus and Undivided Profits over 


$400,000 
230.000 


J. M. EvLtoort, Prest., W.G. Kercknorr, V.Pres 
FRANK A. Grason, Cashier 
G. B. SHaFrrer, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
J. M. Elliott, F. Q. Story, ; . Hooker, 
J. D. Bicknell. my evne, . Patterson 
. Kerckhoff 


No public ale: or other preferred deposits 
received by this bank. 


‘saw it in the LAND oF SCNSHINE.” 







































































be, Se A 


via Santa Fe Route 


READ THE SCHEDULE 




















J] v. San Diego...........|:.8 oo am |Sun, Mon. Tues, Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
* Los Angeles......... 10 45 am a = - - “ “ e 
© QEBRBE™ cececesccceess Ir 30 am - set Pei si yee “ sad 
* San Bernardino... 1 15 pm " 9 ” ” ad os es 
Ar. --. It 15 am (Tues Wed.Thur. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. 
I 10 pm £2 : t 4 ” - sad 
* Colorado Springs 3 00 pm o- ” “ a “ sed 
©  DEBVEP ecccescscassese 5 30 pm se a " na: bed ee “ 
THE ROAD TO * Cripple Creek 7 co am Wed.Thur. Fri.’ Sat. Sun.Mon.Tues. 
ROW 2000 cocccese 12 30 am : re - @ "se on ad - 
O “ Kansas City. 7 00 am “ o> a 
* st. Louwis...... 6 oo pm - si sa es 
= “ Chicago....... 10 30 pm “ “ “ 
. * Des Moines. -| 815 pm 7 P os “ “ 
w= © Gt, Fetmnaaiccen 7 20 am Thur. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
7 “ Minneapolis .......| 8 oo am “ “ “ “ “ “ om 
a ee 7 15 am “ ” we P “ ” 6 
4 ™ Cleveland.... 12 45 pm a ? = 2 om © ee 
~~ ** Indianapolis.... 3 30 am sat = 5. ni ve 
\ * Cincinnati.......... 7 20 am x . ee 
** Buffalo...... 5 30 pm “ “ “ 
Pittsburg . 5 10 pm : ™ a " ~. S 
*‘ New York 7 co am Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed.Thur. 
* Boston............. 10 45 am 2: - 7 - - na ” 
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PULLMAN PALACE AND TOURIST SLEEPING CARS RUN THROUGH TO 
Kansas City AND CHICAGO WITHOUT CHANGE, EVERY |DaY IN THE 
WEEK. 

TICKET OFFICE, 200 SPRING ST., 
COR. SECOND ST., LOS ANGELES 

















LEAVE FOURTH 8T 
Los Angeles for 
Pasadena 


*6 00 am 24 pm 
“6am 1300 pm 
700 am 3 pm 
73 am 340 pm 
0am 1400 pm 
8 20am 420 pm 
8 Mam 440 pm 
+9 00 am 5 00 pm 
920 am 5 20 pm 
9 40 am 5 40 pm 
71000 em 600 pm 
10 20 am 6 20 pm 
Wwam 640 pm 
11 00 am 7 00 pm 
11 @ am 720 pm 
1 4 am 7 40 pm 
nom 8 00 pm 
22pm 830 pm 
12 0 pm 900 pm 
+1 00 pm 930 pm 
120pm 1000 pm 
14pm 10 30 pm 
20pm 1100 pm 
22pm 11 3 pm 


*Sundays excepted 
?Connect with Mt 
Lowe Ry 


furnished. 


to and over, $2.50 





+] Over a mile high. First-class hotel accommodation at Martin’s 
WILSON S PEAK Camp, $2.00 per day, $10 per week. Camping privileges at the 
Peak. Camp among the Pines, 6000 feet up : y eek 
Daily Mail and Telephone connection. Fare, Round Trip, $3.50; parties of 5 to 10, $3 ; 


LEAVE FOURTH 8ST 
Los Angeles 


Posddend ond LOS Angeles Ond Pasadena ond Pacllic Eleciric RYs. | Angee 














"5 30 am 000 am 2700 pm 600 pm ‘7 10am °2 10 pm 
60 om 10 20 am 220 pm 620 pm > 1 am 225 pm 
6 30 am 10 40 am 240 pm 640 pm 8 10 om 2 40 pm 
700 om 11 00 am 300 pm 700 pm 85am 255 pm 
720 «m 11 20 am 320 pm 7 30 pm *$40am 3 25 pm 
7 40 am 11 40 am 340 pm 8 00 pm $55em 355 pm 
800 am 1200 m 400) m 8 30 pm *9luam 425 pm 
82) em 1220 am 420 pm 900 pm 9 25 am 455 pm 
840 am 1240 pm 440 pm 9 90 pm "940m °5 10 pm 
969 om 1 00 pm 5 00 pm 1000 pu 955em 525 pm 
920 om 120 pm 520 pm 10 30 pm =) "10 10am °5 40 pm 
9 am 1 40 pm 5 #0 pm We 1025am 555 pm 


“10 40am °6 10 pm 
,055em 625 pm 

lll0am “4 40 pm 
li 2%am 655 pm 

11 40 am 
,11 5 am 
‘ 12 10 pm 


OFFICES, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
Fourth and Broadway, Los Angeles 





12 55 pm m 
| *110pm 1055 pm 


P 


Fifty-four return 
trains, leave Santa 
|} Monica each day 


- = er 








Tents by the day, week or month, furnished or un- 


Stage leaves 8:30 a.m. For transportation by way of Toll Road or Sierra Madre 


Trail apply to L. D. LOWKY, 44 8. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Cal. Tel. Main 56. 








REDLANDS» 


Ranches, Residences and all 


ARTISTIC FRAMING 


A SPECIALTY 


*- —_ * 
rates, See Redlands before buying. Call upon | George Elliott, 42! S: Spring st 


or address JOHN P. FISK, dr., 
Rooms 1 and 2 Union Bank Block, 


| 3 Los Anaries, Cat 


Redlands, Cal. | Pictures, Mouldings, Artists’ alert nd Silonery 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE.” 





“A HELP THAT HELPS.” 
EXCELSIOR ENGLISH-SPANISH 


ind 
SPANISH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 
COMMERCIAL 
AND TECHNICAL. 


piled e ly to meet 
the demands of the {ncreasing 
commerce between the United 


Contains thousands of tech- 
nical and trade terms in ad- 
dition to ordinary words usu- 
ally found in dictionaries of 
this kind. 

Is up to date In every way. 

No ness Inan or student 
who uses the Spanish lan- 

» can afford to be with- 
out this book, 

Convenient size for Desk or 
Pocket, 664 pages, about 60,- 
000 Words. 

Russia Leather, Double In- 
dex, Price $2.00 Postpaid, 








POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH 


BROKERS 
308 and 310 Wilcox Building, Second 
and Spring Sts., Los Augeles, Cal. 

Buy and sell Keal Estate, Stocks, Bonds and 
Mortgages, on commission, make collections, 
manage property and do a general brokerage 
business. Highest references for reliability and 
good business management. 


POPS SS eee wwe wees eee e CEOS EES POSSESSES SOOO SS Oe OOO OS 


RIPANS 
TABULES 


STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS AND 
PURIFY THE BLOOD 


—_—— —— 
RIPANS TABULES are the best Medicine 
known for Indigestion, Billiousness, Head- 
ache, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver 


toe reese 








Troubles, Dizziness, Bad Complexion, Dysen- 
tery, Offensive Breath, and all disorders of the 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 

Rip-ns Tabules contain nothing injurious to the most 
delicate constitution Are pleasant to take. safe, effectual 
and give immediate relief. No matter what's the matter, 
one Kipans Tabuales wil do you good 


toes +220 seeees 


Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms. 
EXCELSIOR PUB. HOUSE, 
22 and 24 City Hall Place, New York. 





PPOESe COSCO CSS SCO SEe e+ OR SEES OOO SO SSe 





UW Pn 
ONTEMPLATING to keep an exclusive 
Carpet and Drapery House I have de- 


RETIRING cided to close out my entire stock of 


From the Furniture at cost, and during this sale I wiil 
FURNITURE offer Carpets and other floor coverirgs ata 

© little above cost; this will enable you to 
ro) BUSINESS furnish your house at the very lowest prices. 
oO makes and different woods, such as Solid 


an 





This furniture comprises all the leading 
Eo 3 Mahogany, Curly Birch, Bird's-eye Maple and 
Oak, manufactured by the leading manu- 
facturers at Grand Rapids, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, New York and Boston. All first-class 
and offered to you at cost. 


W. S. ALLEN 


332 and 334 South Spring Street 


8 LOS ANGELES, CAL. : 
WU 


PALACE HOTEL 2.2 


© Furniture 
© F and Carpets eee 


00°000'00!$ 


eee ete tet et at a Esta Sata tatatatatatatatatats li 











NEW MEXICO 
LEADING HOTEL IN THE CITY. Santinteer 


Headquarters for Tourists 
Sunny Rooms, Wide Verandas 
Large Sample Rooms 

For Commercial Travelers 


Cuisine and table service strictly first-class. 
SPECIAL RATES to Families. 


Vv. S. SHELBY, Prop. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND oF SuNsHINE.”* 

















Ss. B. SHELBY, Mgr. 


























Phillips’ Sanitary Grat 
Discharge more heat, burn less fuel, take the place of 
20,000 cubic feet capacity hot air furnace, and cost 


less than any other apparatus now on the market. 
We guarantee 


OWNERS, BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


That we can heat and ventilate any ordinary sized house, from 6 
to 8 rooms, with one of Phillips’ Sanitary Grates. They are used 
extensively in British Columbia and the North. 
Write today for circulars and full particulars. 
Address, 
Phillips’ Sanitary Grate Co., 
114 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Crimson Rambler Roses Redondo Carnations 


16 CENTS EACH $1.00 A DOZEN 


Araucarias, Palms, and Rare House Plants 
ELMO R. MESERVE 
635 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Cut Flowers Garden Seeds 





This Magazine...... 


1S PRINTED WITH No. 168 Hatr-Tone Biack 
MADE BY 


CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


WE ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF Los Angeles Branch 


on mccoy 125 E. Second St. 


Send for Our Color Specimen Book 
MAX MERTEN, AGENT 


CALIFORNIA can’t begin to supply the demand for her Olives and Olive Oil. 
We've some of the best olive land in the State, and will sell it— 
already plianted— in any sized lots, on low terms and easy payments, 
running five years. 

Send for literature. DEL SUR RANCH CO., 
1227 Trenton 3t., Los Angeles, Cal, 
Or, 930 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Picase mention that you “ saw it in the Lanp oF Sunsains.” 











G. F. GRANGER 
Mining and Investment Broker 


Member Los Angeles Mining and 
Stock Exchange. 


231 WEST SECOND 


Prine HAcr-tone Paintine 


A SPECIALTY 





K inéstey- Cor. Second and Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mining Stocks and Properties bought and sold 
Good properties listed on the Exchange, and 
ARNES given prompt attention. Correspondence solicited. 
& 
We Sell the Earth--- 
EUNER 





BASSETT & SMITH 
POMONA, CAL. 


We deal in all kinds of Real Estate 
Orchard and Residence property. 
Printers id Binders t 
‘loo ceding 123 SouTH BROADWAY Write for descriptive pamphiet. 


50,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE 


SUBDIVIDED TO SUIT 
IN SAN LUIS OBISPO AND SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTIES 


Suitable for Dairying, Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Climate perfect, Soil fertile, Water abundant, 
$15.00 to $100.00 per acre. Terms to suit Don't buy until you see 
this part of California. 





For further Information apply to: 


PACIFIC LAND COMPANY (Owners) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 


E. W. GRANNIS, GROCER 


Cor. CLINTON AVE. AND HOOVER ST. TEL. WesT 136 
BEST STORE IN SOUTHWEST LOS ANGELES. 


The es and finest stock, the best facilities. Orders by mail given prompt attention. 





Los ANGELES, July 22, 1896. 


Sanitarium, “Hot Springs and — u, a. sicnoxs & co: 


Gentlemen; Having suffered intensely with 

Turkish Bath Treatment rheumatism for two years, I tried many patent 

medicines and remedies prescribed by eminent 

physicians, finally veeerens to Hot Springs in the 

IN YOUR OWN HOME hope of being benefited, but in vain. I would 

improve for a few days and then grow worse 

By the Use of again ; in fact, helpless, until I gave up all hopes 

of ever being any better, when I was induced to 

try Robinson’s Thermal Bath Cabinet, and now I 

have so far recovered, through the use of the 

Bath alone, that I am able toattend to my house- 

hold duties with the greatest ease. I want to 

recommend R. T. B. Cabinets to all who suffered 

aslhave. Don’t give your money to doctors and 

keep your disease, but buy a cabinet and take 
your baths at home. MRS. ANNIE JEFFRIES, 

444-446 South Hill st., Los Angeles 


This is the bath used by Drs. Knox 
and Taylor in their Sanitarium, and their 
testimony is that it is the best, most 
easily managed, cheapest and most effi- 
cient bath now in use. 


ag We cheerfull 1 it to all. 
Price of Complete Outfit, $10 and $15 i ape "on. C. B Ewox. 2 





Equal to other outfits costing $30.00. Dr. T. B. TaAyLor, A.M. 
Proprietors Second St. Sanitarium, 
H. M. NIGHOLS & GO. . Long Beach, Cal. 


444% S. SPRING ST. July 20th, 1896. 





Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp or SunsHine." 
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DO YOU WANT A HOME 


IN ONTARIO P 


“The Model Colony” 
of Southern California 


ORANGE GROVES WE HAVE 
. LEMON GROVES SOLID BANKS 


FIRST-CLASS HOTELS 


WE HAVE OLIVE ORCHARDS RLECTRIC LIGHT 
sooptanD = APRICOT ORCHARDS ELECTRIC RY 
A GOOD WATER PEACH ORCHARDS COMPLETE 


GOOD SCHOOLS 


GOOD CHURCHES PRUNE ORCHARDS SEWER 
GOOD SOCIETY ALMOND ORCHARDS *¥STE™ 


_ | Ins, 10, 20, or 4o-Acre Tracts 


at ——— 


At Reasonable Prices and on Terms 


1e to suit purchasers 


For full information and descriptive pamphlet, write to 


: HANSON & CO.., 


. Ontario, California. 
Or, 122 Pall Mall, London, England. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND « SUNSHINE 











Hawley, King & Co. Will Remove 


THEIR BRANCH GARRIAGE REPOSITORY 
To cor. Broadway and Fifth St., about Sept. 10th 











Up to Date of Removal from 210-212 N. Main St., PRICES WILL BE REDUCED 
on Vehicles and Bicycles. 1896 Keatings, $85; 1895 Keatings, $65. 


FJOTEL ARCADIA, Santa Monica, Cal. 


The only first-class S. REINHART, Prornicron 


tourist hotel in this, * vr 
the leading coast re- 
sort of the Pacific. 150 
pleasant rooms, large 
and airy ball room, 
beautiful lawn and 
flower gardens. Mag 
nificent panoramic 
view of the sea. First- 
class orchestra. Surf 
and hot water baths 
a positive cure for 
nervous and rheumatic 
disorders 

Time from Los An- 
eles by Santa Fé or 

P. R.R. 35 minutes, 
Pasadena and Pacific 
electric cars, seventy- 
five minutes 








THE LEADING SUMMER RESORT 


The Hotel Lillie 


534 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

In the central part of the city. Open all the year 
Electric cars pass every six minutes. New house, ele- 
gantly furnished, all large outside sunny rooms, broad 
halls and beautiful verandas. Fronting Central Park 
adorned with an endless variety of flowering shrubs and 
plants and tropical shade trees. The air from the Park 
comes to guests freighted with aroma. It is the favorite 
resort of citizens and strangers 

The proprietor, J. H. LILLIE, will spare no pains or 
expense to make his guests feel at home, supply them 
with the best of food and see that they receive every 
proper attention. 

aa” Low prices for the summer 








